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...and water in a sprinkler system is no excep- 


tion to this fundamental law—which accounts 
for our annual winter epidemics of needless 
fire and water losses in sprinklered properties 
due to freezing...losses which a few simple pre- 
cautions could so easily prevent. 

Frozen sprinkler tanks, leaks from bursting 
pipes, disastrous fires because sprinklers are 
shut off to prevent freezing—these are the chief 
dangers to contend with. And the best safe- 
guard against losses from these causes is A.D.T. 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
Service, which automatically detects trouble 








conditions in time to correct them before seri- 
ous damage results. This service also makes 
the sprinkler an automatic fire alarm, summon- 
ing the fire department the instant a sprinkler 
head opens or serious leak occurs. 

When you “roll” to an alarm from an A.D.T. 
supervised sprinkler system, you have assur- 
ance that you will find the system in effective 
operating condition, and that the alarm was 
transmitted promptly and accurately, without 
the delays that so frequently occur when de- 
tection and reporting of fires is entrusted to 
the human element. 





A.D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 
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Because construction embodies the famous 
DUO-Safety Tubular Principle. Employment of 


STRONG this principle, with its hollow rectangular sec- 
tion, means a long, satisfactory life of service. 
Light Because it's made of Duralumin, known for its 
light weight and tremendous strength. Ten-foot 


WEIGHT size weighs 18 pounds. One man can take it 
to otherwise inaccessible spots. 


Doubly Because of these two features and because 
all lengths come equipped with DUO-Safety 


SAFE Ladder Shoes (same shoe useable on BOTH 
ground and floor surfaces), Series 585 is doubly 


safe! 
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Newest MEMBER OF AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 LADDER LINE 


A new member in the First Family of Fire 
Ladders! (Others: Aerials, All-Woods, All- 
Aluminums [see cut-away drawing at left], 
Space-Savers and Compo-Wood-Aluminums. ) 
We now supply your every standard need 
(specials to order). Ask for literature, par- 
ticularly Broadside 75-A on DUO-Safety's 
Complete All-Aluminum Line. And be SURE 
to specify DUO-Safety for new or replace- 
ment equipment. Sold by leading suppliers 
or write or wire 


DUO-SAFETY LADDER CORPORATION 


809-813 Ninth Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
USE A GOOD LADDER OR STAY ON THE GROUND 
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Three Fold Fire 
Alarm Box on Type 
U1000-6 Pedestal 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





between the 
inception of fire 


and the arrival 
of apparatus can be bridged by in- 


stalling more and conspicuously located 
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Every fire chief realizes that an 
inconspicuously located box can 
mean a delayed alarm .. . pre- 
cious seconds lost that might 
well result in a conflagration. 


Fire losses can be lowered... 
and they have been in many 
communities where the advices 
of Gamewell engi- 
neers were carefully 


considered and ac- #7 
Mare the 


cepted. 


Gamewell surveys 


Fire Alarm System 


indicate that a "box a block" in 
congested, high value districts 
are none too many. Then in resi- 
dential sections a box every 500 
feet and where localities are 
sparsely settled, a box at every 
group of buildings provides ideal 
protection. 


Check up on the fire 
alarm box situation in 
your town, then ask 
the cooperation of 
Gamewell engineers. 


Please mention Fire ENGINEERING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


Why Shouldn't 
They Pay? 


The Wellston, Mis- 
souri, Volunteer Fire 
Department recently 
refused to extinguish a fire in a dwelling 
as the owner had not paid his annual fire 
department fee of $2.50 for protection 
of his property. 

The volunteer fire departments of 
Haverstraw and West Haverstraw, 
N. Y., likewise refused to operate at a 
fire in a neighboring community, for a 
$400 charge for handling a fire two 
years previously had not been paid. 


Of course, the sidewalk fire chiefs 
have raised a great hullabaloo about the 
“inhumanity” and “Shylock policies” of 
the fire departments. 


But it seems to us that the firemen 
were in the right. They maintain their 
apparatus, stations and personnel with- 
out any help whatsoever from their re- 
spective towns. They must therefore 
count on support from those who benefit 
from their services if they are to con- 
tinue in operation. 


If neighboring communities refuse 
to pay just charges, further protection 
should be denied. 


If individuals refuse to pay a fair 
protection fee, the department should 
not be expected to give service. 


Most citizens overlook the fact that 
cities, through taxation, charge for fire 
protection. Of course, the fire depart- 
ment operates whether taxes are paid or 
not, but when taxes remain unpaid too 
long, the city sells the property and thus 


gets its tax money. Furthermore, some 
of the first fire departments in the larger 
cities in the country charged property 
owners for fire protection, using mark- 
ers on buildings to indicate which were 
entitled to the services of the depart- 
ment. 


After all, there seems no just grounds 
for complaint against volunteers who in- 
sist upon payment for services. But all 
must be treated alike. To perform free 
work in some instances would make it 
difficult to collect in others. Fair rates, 
impartially administered, will prevent 
criticism. 


Smoking Checked A law has been en- 
in N. Y. Theatres acted in the City of 

New York restrict- 
ing smoking in theatres, both motion 
picture and legitimate, to lobbies, rest 
rooms, loges, boxes, mezzanines and bal- 
conies, where the latter have flame- 
proofed floor coverings and seat re- 
ceptacles of metal to receive matches, 
cigarete butts and other used smoking 
materials. 


This is a move in the right direction, 
for the growing use of cigarettes by 
women has increased the fire hazard 
therefrom tremendously. It is well that 
this law was enacted without the im- 
petus of a holocaust caused by careless 
smoking. 


Jizd Ohupp— 
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How Fires Start and How They Burn 


The reason why a material ignites 
and burns has often been referred to 
as “the chemistry of fire.” We do 
not, however, have to know much of 











Dr. David J. Price 


chemistry to understand combustion. 
We see it every day, in many forms, 
and we have a sufficient knowledge 
of the general cause and behavior of 
fire to be able to understand what 
takes place without any technical de- 
tail of the occurrence known as igni- 
tion and burning. 

The simple definition of a combus- 
tible is “anything which will ignite 
and burn.” For a fireman, however, 
there is need of a more definite idea, 
not as to what is a combustible, but 
as to: 

Why is a thing combustible? 

What takes place when substances 
ignite and burn? 

Means of preventing combustion, or 
stopping it when it has started. 


Some Principles of Combustion 


In considering some principles of 
combustion, it will be helpful to de- 
fine some of the common terms en- 
countered by firemen, such as: Com- 
bustion; combustible; supporter of 
combustion; heat of combustion; 
slow combustion ; oxidation ; ignition 
temperature; flash point; spontane- 
ous ignition. 

Combustion in the wide sense of 
the term, is a chemical reaction at- 

. Principal Engineer in Charge, Chemical Engi- 
neering Research Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Paper presented 
at Pennsylvania Firemen’s Training Conference 


By DAVID J. PRICE* 


tended with light and heat, except 
perhaps in the initial stages. It is 
commonly restricted, however, to the 
direct union of a substance with oxy- 
gen. Two substances at least are 
concerned in every combustion : 

1. The “combustible,” 
which burns. 

2. The “suporter of combustion,” or 


the gas in which the combination takes 
place. 


or the body 


There are, however, some other 
chemical reactions not involving oxy- 
gen which also are known as “com- 
bustion” or “fire,”—as for example, 
the reaction between chlorine and 
hydrogen, and chlorine and ammonia, 
both of which are attended by the 
evolution of heat and light. While 
the heat evolved by the “oxidation” 
or combustion of a given substance is 
the same regardless of whether the 
reaction is slow or rapid, the temper- 
ature developed depends largely on at 
least three important factors : 

1. The speed of the reaction. 

2. The physical condition of the com- 
bustible 

3. The surroundings. 


tended by the development of light 
and heat. 

Ox1pATION—This may be defined 
as the union of a combustible sub- 
stance with oxygen. This union may 
be accompanied by light and heat, as 
in “combustion,” or it may be “slow 
combustion.” The rusting of iron is 
an example of what we ordinarily call 
slow combustion or slow oxidation. 
On the other hand, finely-divided 
iron may oxidize rapidly enough to 
ignite. 

IGNITION TEMPERATURE—It is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
combustibles all about us remain for 
years in the presence of a supporter 
of combustion without taking fire. 
Fortunately there is little, if any, 
chemical reaction between most com- 
bustibles and the oxygen of the air at 
ordinary temperatures. If the com- 
bustible, however, is heated sufficient- 
ly, reaction with the oxygen of the 
air may be followed by ignition. In 
other words, the temperature of the 
combustible may reach a point at 
which the reaction becomes self-sus- 


Water is the First Line of Defense for the Fire Department 


The action ofgwater is to keep the temperature of the material below the ignition temperature, and 
to cool materials, which are afire, to a point below reignition temperature. 


Stow Comsustion — Some sub- 
stances under certain conditions react 
slowly, the heat developed being dis- 
sipated as fast as liberated, and con- 
sequently no rise in temperature oc- 
curs. As distinguished from combus- 
tion proper, slow combustion is a 
process of oxidation which is not at- 


taining. This temperature level, 
which is necessary to start combus- 
tion, is known as the “ignition point,” 
or “ignition temperature.” 

The “ignition temperature” is 
therefore the temperature required to 
start actual combustion. This igni- 
tion temperature depends on a num- 
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ber of factors, but when determined 
under test conditions comparable with 
those met with in practice, is of the 
highest practical importance to the 
fire service. 

FiasH Pornt—The flash point of 
a liquid is the temperature at which 
it gives off vapors sufficient to form 
an ignitable mixture with the air con- 
tained in the vessel used. 

SPONTANEOUS IGNnITION—The 
source of heat causing ignition may 
be a flame, spark, radiation, a hot 
surface, friction, or chemical reaction. 
When the primary source of heat is 
chemical action (1) due to the com- 
bustible itself, or (2) between the 
combustible and the supporter of 
combustion, the process is known as 
“spontaneous heating,” and if the ig- 
nition temperature is reached, it is 
“spontaneous ignition.” 

The primary reactions causing 
spontaneous ignition may be preceded 
by other sources of heat such as mi- 
crobial action—as in the fermentation 
of hay. 


Most Combustible Materials Largely 
Composed of Carbon 


It can be briefly stated that most 
materials found in ordinary use—such 
as wood, paper, cloth, vegetable mat- 
ter, and oils—are largely composed 
of carbon.’ Charcoal and coke, for 
instance, are almost pure carbon, and 
it is known to every one that all these 
materials can be reduced to some 
form of carbon. 

Just what takes place in the burn- 
ing of a material is a chemical com- 
bination of the oxygen in the air with 
the carbon in the material. There 
may be other elements in the material 
which also combine with the oxygen. 
For instance, ordinary commercial or 
natural gas will contain hydrogen, 
and in many materials will be found 
sulfur, as well as numerous lesser 
known elements, all of which will 
combine with oxygen. Even the met- 
als in ordinary use combine to a 
greater or less degree. When in a 
very finely divided state such as 
aluminum powder, this combination 
with oxygen can be extremely rapid, 
with explosive violence. 


Factors Influencing Combustion 


There are at least four principal 
factors which influence combustion or 
burning : 


Presence of oxygen 
Heat 

Form of the material 
Progressive action. 


Oxygen normally composes about 


twenty-one per cent of the air, and 
under these conditions burning can 
take place very readily if other favor- 
able conditions exist. When the per- 
centage of air is reduced, combustion 
is also lessened. This reduction of 
oxygen can take place in several 
ways. 

Other gases may be liberated and 
become mixed with the air, resulting 
in a dilution of the oxygen down to 
less than fifteen per cent—at which 


9 


part, but may go out if held with the 
burning end upward. 


Ignition Temperature Varies with 
Materials 


The temperature at which this oxi- 
dizing action, with the evolution of 
flame, starts—varies with different 
materials. As an example: Wood 
normally requires a temperature of 
about 500° to 750° F. before it be- 


Smoke Indicates Incomplete Combustion 


When there is incomplete combustion, the fire is accompanied by large quantities of smoke. 


The 


above picture illustrates such a fire which occurred at the Atlantic Tar and Distillates Company 
at Bayway, N. J. 


point most materials will stop burn- 
ing. 

There may be an actual exclusion 
of air. Everyone has seen the effect 
on a bonfire when wet leaves are 
thrown on it, or when sand is poured 
on burning material. This acts as a 
cover or blanket and prevents air 
from reaching the material that is 
burning. 


Heat 


The second factor affecting com- 
bustion is heat. Practically all arti- 
cles and materials in common use 
must be heated before this combina- 
tion with the oxygen of the air will 
take place and application of heat has 
to be continued to keep it burning. 
If the heat is not carried from the 
burning part of the material to the 
unburned part, the fire will go out. 

This is best illustrated with a 
match which will continue to burn if 
held with the flaming end down so 
that the flame heats up the unburned 


gins to burn. On the other hand, if 
wood is exposed to a temperature of 
about 400° F. for a period of approxi- 
mately half an hour, it will ignite. 

This lowered temperature of igni- 
tion where wood has been exposed to 
heat for a considerable period of time 
has a marked influence on fire fight- 
ing. It explains, for instance, why 
intensity of fire increases so rapidly 
after the first ten to thirty minutes 
and accounts for buildings bursting 
into flames throughout the interior 
where there has been a delay in the 
discovery of the fire. 

Under these conditions, where a 
fire in a closed building has been 
smoldering for a considerable time, it 
is probable that all the woodwork and 
other burnable material has reached 
the ignition point. Then all that is 
needed is sufficient oxygen, which it 
will receive when a window is broken, 
a hole burned through the roof, or a 
door opened. 

It must be remembered in connec- 
tion with this, that it is not necessary 
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for a flame or spark to be applied for 
the material to ignite at these temper- 
atures. All that has to happen is for 
sufficient air to be present, and igni- 
tion will take place. It is this form 
of ignition which produces “back 
draft,”” when firemen open up a build- 
ing and thus add oxygen to gases 


Volatile Inflammables Produce Fires of 
Rapidly Increasing Intensity 


This is illustrated by the above blaze in a 
dry cleaning shop in Brooklyn, N. Y. The dry 
cleaning fluid which is highly volatile, produces 
a lusty fire. 


which are heated above their ignition 
temperature. 


Form of Material 

The third factor in considering 
combustion is the form of the mate- 
rial or its physical condition. 

It is common knowledge that the 
finer or thinner a material is, the 
easier it is to ignite it. For example, 
shavings, chips and excelsior quickly 
ignite and burn rapidly. This mate- 
rial when baled or in bulky form, or 
the larger timbers in a building, char 
on the outside—but actual combus- 
tion of the entire mass is slow. This 
is a vital matter in the study of fire 
fighting. It explains why heavy tim- 
ber, or in so-called mill construction, 
buildings are safer in which to fight 
fires than the ordinary joisted or 
frame building. 

Some of the most common com- 
bustibles are the oils, greases and fats. 
These are first turned into gas or 
vapor, then with proper mixture of 
air, there can be combustion. Some 
of the oils, as gasoline, will vaporize 
at ordinary temperatures, and there- 
fore where they are present, and the 


, given enough air, will burn. 
. monoxide corresponds closely to il- 


vapors can mix with the air, there is 
always great danger of fire. How- 
ever, so long as the material can be 
kept in liquid or solid form, or can be 
kept in a container, such as a tank, 
drum or can, or in pipe lines, there is 
practically no danger of ignition or 
fire. 


Progressive Action 


The fourth factor in regard to com- 
bustion is that it is progressive ac- 
tion. 

When wood burns, the first or ini- 
tial action is not complete combustion. 
The carbon and oxygen continue to 
form carbon monoxide which is in 
itself a-Combustible gas, which when 
Carbon 


luminating gas, and will not ignite 
until a temperature of about 1,100° F. 
is attained. 

In many fires, this action of form- 
ing carbon monoxide and then burn- 
ing to carbon dioxide, or the gases 
of complete combustion, takes place 
right at the burning material, and 
gives visible flame seemingly coming 
direct from the log, or beams, or 
other form in which the combustible 
material may be. 


Hazards From Carbon Monoxide 


When there is not enough heat, or 
when there is an insufficiency of air, 
carbon monoxide will be given off in 
large quantities, and being of about 
the same weight as air, will diffuse or 
spread. Being heated, it will tend to 
rise to the upper parts of the building. 

Burning oil and grease are prolific 
producers of carbon monoxide, in 
part because the original ignition tem- 
perature is low, about 500 degrees, 
and therefore much below the 1,100 
degrees necessary to burn it to car- 
bon dioxide, and in part because air 
cannot get to the central part of the 
flat surface of the material. 

This partial burning of the gases 
liberated through the heating of com- 
bustible material plays a very im- 
portant part in the scheme of fire 
fighting. Not only are the gases com- 
bustible, and therefore of an explo- 
sive nature, but they are dangerous 
to life and because of small particles 
of unburned carbon or soot, they im- 
pede the firemen in locating and ex- 
tinguishing the fire. 


Spontaneous Heating or Ignition 


No sharply defined or scientific 
classification of substances subject to 
spontaneous heating has been worked 
out, but for convenience those sub- 
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stances which have been found to 
cause or undergo spontaneous igni- 
tion may be divided into four groups 
as follows: 


Group 1—Non-combustible substances 
which may cause ignition—lime. 

Group 2—Substances of low ignition 
temperature. 

Group 3—Oils, fats, metals 
divided), charcoal and coal. 

Group 4—Agricultural products—hay 
and grain. 


(finely 


Non-combustible Substances 


This group is mentioned first be- 
cause it represents spontaneous heat- 
ing in its simplest aspect. Calcium 
oxide (unslaked lime) is the out- 
standing member of this group. Many 
fires caused by wetting of lime in the 
presence of combustibles are on rec- 
ord. It is of interest to note that 
the reaction of one pound of lime 
with water evolves 124,000 calories 
(493 B.t.u.). Included in this group 
are barium oxide, sodium peroxide, 
and other chemicals which in contact 
with water may evolve sufficient heat 
to cause ignition of common com- 
bustibles. 

Example: Investigation of a fire 
of unknown origin indicated that 
barium oxide was the source of igni- 
tion. It appeared that when a wood- 
en keg containing the barium oxide 
was opened, enough moisture was 
present to cause a reaction, which 
resulted in ignition of surrounding 
combustibles. 

Application: It is evident that, as 
a measure of safety, chemicals of this 
group should be kept away from com- 
bustibles. 


Substances of Low Ignition 
Temperature 


A well known member of this 
second group is often called “spon- 
taneously inflammable phosphine,” 
which, however, is not pure phos- 
phine. It is stated in the literature 
that the pure gas does not ignite be- 
low 212° F. but is highly flammable 
and is easily ignited in contact with 
air. It appears that the spontaneous 
ignition of phosphine at ordinary am- 
bient temperatures is due to the pres- 
ence of the vapor of the liquid hydride 
of phosphorus which is very likely to 
be produced in reactions yielding 
phosphine. 

It has been claimed that the hydride 
of phosphorus may be produced by 
the putrefaction of damp sawdust, re- 
sulting in ignition, but available data 
on this are meager. 

Silicon hydride, as ordinarily pre- 
pared, is also spontaneously flam- 
mable in air at ordinary temperatures. 
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[t is stated in the literature that the 
pure gas does not take fire at or- 
dinary temperatures, but ignites if 
slightly warmed. The hydrides of 
silicon and phosphorus are met with 
in chemical laboratories, but are not 
likely to be encountered elsewhere. 

(3) The reactions of sodium and 
potassium with water, which are de- 
composed with the evolution of hy- 
drogen, are of more practical inter- 
est. In the case of potassium, the 
evolved hydrogen is ignited in the 
presence of air by the heat of the re- 
action even at ordinary ambient tem- 
peratures. The reaction of sodium 
with water is less violent than that 
of potassium, and ignition of the 
evolved hydrogen does not occur as 
readily. 

(4) The combustion of cellulose 
compounds, such as paper, may be 
extinguished by chlorine, but turpen- 
tine, ammonia, and a number of 
others ignite spontaneously in an at- 
mosphere of chlorine even at or- 
dinary ambient temperatures. 


Oils 


The best known members of the 
third group are linseed, soybean and 
olive oils, which, in the presence of 
air at ordinary room temperatures, 
undergo oxidation with the evolution 
of heat. Although their ignition tem- 
peratures are comparatively high, the 
heat generated by the oxidation is 
sufficient to cause ignition under 
favorable conditions. 

The reaction is promoted by ex- 
posure of a relatively large surface 
area of the oil to the oxygen of .the 
air. This is readily accomplished by 
the impregnation of a fibrous mate- 
rial such as cotton with oil. 

The form in which the oily fibrous 
material is exposed to the air also 
influences the reaction, and affects 
the rate of dissipation of heat. If 
the oily mass is compact, the oxygen 
supply from the atmosphere is neces- 
sarily restricted and if exposed to air 
currents, the heat loss may prevent a 
rise in temperature. 


Agricultural Products 


There is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the underlying causes 
of the spontaneous ignition of hay and 
other agricultural products. There 
are theories that ignition is caused 
by: Bacterial heat; enzymes caus- 
ing oxidation (oxidases) ; pyrophoric 
carbon; pyrophoric iron. The sub- 
ject is complex and further experi- 
mental data are needed. 

From the research work in the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, it ap- 


pears that the spontaneous ignition 
of these products is a process of two 
or more stages. The first stage of 
the spontaneous heating (up to about 
70° or 80° C. or 158° to 176° F.) 
is caused primarily by fermentation 
or other microbiological action, it be- 
ing well known that such processes 


cannot be relied upon to prevent its 
spontaneous ignition. 
i Losses would be greatly reduced 
if hay were stored in isolated structures, 
separated a safe distance from farm 
buildings. 

Much remains to be learned about 
spontaneous ignition and further re- 
search may be expected to yield valu- 


Volatization Increases With Temperature 
Vapors are given off more rapidly at higher temperatures which form an ignitable mixture with 


the air, and a more complete combustion results. 


generate heat. When the tempera- 
ture, however, exceeds about 176° 
F., the activity of micro-organisms 
and enzymes is supposed to cease. 
The rise of temperature in later 
stages of the process is considered to 
be due to chemical oxidation. It is 
thought that unsaturated and inter- 
mediate products may be formed in 
the first or microbial stage, the sub- 
sequent oxidation of which is a fac- 
tor in causing ignition. Some of the 
other results of this work in the 
Department of Agriculture can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The spontaneous ignition of hay 
is most likely to occur from two to six 
weeks after storage. 

2. As a safety measure, the moisture 
content should not exceed about thirty 
per cent by weight of the hay. 

3. Hay should be cured before being 
placed in storage. 

4. Mows should not exceed about ten 
tons. 

5. The division of large mows into 
small compartments by means of alley- 
ways or open-work ‘partitions would 
facilitate drying and aid in dissipation 
of heat. 

(6) Salt (sodium chloride) may re- 
tard fermentation, but the 
available indicates that salting of hay 


evidence . 


able data as a basis for more effec- 
tive methods of preventing large 
losses from this cause. 


Two Ways of Preventing or Stopping 
Combustion 


Combustion can be prevented or 
stopped in either one or both of two 
ways. : 

1. By keeping the temperature of the 
material below the ignition temperature. 

By excluding or diluting the air so 
that sufficient oxygen is not available 
for ignition. 

The application of water in an in- 
telligent manner, which tends to ac- 
complish both of these objectives, has 
proved to be the best method of pre- 
venting destruction of combustible 
materials. 

Some of these materials may, how- 
ever, be found in such form, shape 
or extent as to make some special 
fire extinguishing medium, particular- 
ly well suited. 


Index for 1939 


An index is being printed of all arti- 
cles that appeared in Frre ENGINEERING 
during 1939. A copy will be mailed 
free to all who request one. 
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INVESTIGATION RESULTS IN 
CONVICTION OF ARSON SUSPECT 


Microscopical Study of Articles Held for 
Evidence Reveals Facts That Helped Con- 
vince Maine Court of Guilt of Defendant 


‘ 
iii E has entered the field of 


criminal investigation on a rather grand 
scale. It has also changed the entire 
picture of arson work, and there are 
many accounts of successful detective 
work done through the use of the micro- 
scope and test tube. 

The following account of how an 
arson suspect was convicted, is taken 
from The Torch published by the Maine 
Insurance Department: 


Suspicious Dwelling Fire 


“Another very interesting case arose 
in the town of Dixfield. This particu- 
lar fire occurred on Sunday, January 9, 
1938, about 2 a.m. It involved the home 
and barns of Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer 
Berry who occupied the buildings along 
with their two small children. They 
were also sheltering a woman known as 
Mrs. Anatole Blanchard and her one 
small child. Housed in one of the barns 
were two horses, eight head of cattle, 
and about 150 chickens. This fire re- 
sulted in a total destruction of all build- 
ings and contents and the persons men- 
tioned barely escaped with their lives. 

“The Berry family were of the home- 
loving and hard working type and were 
known to be very considerate and charit- 
able. In the course of their daily con- 
tacts in neighborly meetings they con- 
sidered the welfare of Mrs. Blanchard 
and her small tot who had been ex- 
cluded from their own home by their 
husband and father, being cast out with- 
out any possible means of shelter and 
food. The hospitable and charitable 
Berrys took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of the care of Mrs. Blan- 
chard, an expectant mother, and her 
child. 

“As a result of their charitable offer- 
ings many arguments and threats were 
made upon them by the husband, Ana- 
tole Blanchard. On numerous occasions 
he threatened the lives and property of 
both his own family and the Berrys. 

“When it came close to the date in 
which his wife expected to give birth 
to the child, Blanchard kept wandering 
around the premises of the Berry home 
supposedly for the purpose of gathering 
all into his design for destruction. 


All Property Lost in Fire 
“Early on the morning of January 9, 
the day on which this fire occurred, 
Mrs. Blanchard was first to awaken and 
discovered the barns which were at- 
tached to the main dwelling, were on 
fire. She quickly awakened the Berrys 
and all barely escaped with their lives. 
They were unable to save a particle of 
their life’s savings. An attempt was 
made to contact the Fire Department by 
means of the telephone. After several 
unsuccessful attempts the idea was aban- 
doned. Then Mr. Berry attempted to 
start the motor in his truck, so that he 
could summon aid and after working on 


the car several moments the motor failed 
to respond. 

“Early that morning Commissioner 
Lovejoy and Mr. Gillece and Mr. Scully 
arrived at the scene and started the in- 
vestigation. To begin with the telephone 
wires had been cut from their fastenings 
on a pole a distance of a quarter of a 
mile from the Berry home which ac- 
counted for the failure of the telephone 
during the progress of the fire. As to 
the reasons for the truck failing to re- 
spond, it was found that the distributor 
cap had been removed. Then a com- 
plete survey of the neighbors and friends 
who had any information relating to the 
various arguments and threats made by 
Blanchard was made and their testi- 
monies reduced to writing. 

“This same day the accused, Anatole 
Blanchard, was arrested and charged 
with arson and in the course of ques- 
tioning, he gave a very inconsistent 
story as to his activities. 


Telephone Wires Cut 


“An investigation centered around the 
cutting of the telephone wires. This 
being one of the points which we had 
to clear up as we were unable to deter- 
mine just how the fire had been set and 
what might have been used in the set- 
ting of said fire. The circumstances 
depended a lot upon the person who 
was responsible for the cutting of the 
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telephone wires. Many photographs 
were taken with the able assistance of 
the Maine State Police Department, not 
only of the burned area but as to the 
location of the telephone wires and 
poles. Both of the cut ends of the tele- 
phone wire were removed from the two 
separated parts and were turned over 
to Lt. Leon Shepard of the Main State 
Police Department, together with ar- 
ticles of clothing worn by the accused 
at the time of arrest, and several pairs 
of cutting pliers removed from the car 
of the accused. 


Evidence Collected 


“For three weeks, Lieutenant Shepard 
passed these various articles of evidence 
through microscopic examination and 
through his untiring efforts, much valu- 
able information was obtained and was 
related to the Court in a form of testi- 
mony. Some of this information ob- 
tained through Lieutenant Shepard 
proved beyond a doubt that the clothing 
which this accused wore at the time of 
his arrest bore evidence of cedar bark. 
This proved to our satisfaction that the 
person wearing these clothes was the 
one who climbed the cedar pole to cut 
the wires. The several pairs of cutting 
pliers referred to were closely examined 
and all but one pair were eliminated. 
The cutting edge of this particular pair 
of pliers was likewise examined mic- 
roscopically and tested to get the simi- 
larity of the cutting edge used in 
separating the two wires. Lieutenant 
Shepard proved through his laboratory 
test that without a question of doubt 
the pliers found in Blanchard’s car was 
the very tool used in severing the tele- 
phone wires. Enlarged photographs 
were made of the cedar bark and of the 
wires to show conclusively that the tests 
of Lieutenant Shepard were positive. It 
might be said that this was a very in- 
teresting and scientific investigation to 





A Demonstration of Air Raid Protection 
Eight cottages were set on fire in Whetstone High Road, Finchley, London, and twenty dummies were 


rescued, as part of a realistic air raid precautions exercise. 


The cottages were set on fire to test 


the efficiency of the fire-fighting organization. 
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show what this Department had to do 
to carry out every possible source to 
prove not only to ourselves but to the 
Court and jury that in our belief, as in 
this case, the accused is guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

“The layman may query at the labo- 
ratory tests but this is one of the many 
scientific methods used in the detection 
of crime and similar in itself to the tests 
used by ballistic experts in laboratory 
tests to determine that certain bullets 
were fired through a certain gun by 
showing the rifling marks. The cutting 
edge of the pliers made characteristic 
marks on the wire which through com- 
parison with a known sample identified 
the pliers as the instrument which cut 
the wire. 


Trial Lasted Two Days 


“As a result of this investigation, 
Anatole Blanchard was tried before Jus- 
tice Albert Belliveau, sitting at the 
County Court, Oxford County, and a 
jury. The trial consumed two full days. 
The jury was out only ten minutes, re- 
turning with a verdict of guilty of arson 
as charged. 

“The sentence of the Court was a 
term of five to ten years in State’s 
Prison. 

“We believe that this case is a splen- 
did example of the coordination of vari- 
ous law enforcement agencies and is 
ample proof of our repeated statements 
that cooperation will accomplish favor- 
able results. 

“Since January 1, 1938, there have 
been 532 fires reported to this Depart- 
ment. We have investigated 45 of these 
fires as being of suspicious or of in- 
cendiary origin. There have been six 
convictions since the first of the year 
with four more awaiting the action of 
the Grand Jury.” 





"Fire Facts" Issued by Wichita 
A publication, “Wichita Fire Facts” 
was widely distributed during Fire Pre- 
vention Week this year. E. B. Fergus, 
Fire Prevention Committeeman, states 
the publication covers the topic of fire 
prevention and protection in a thorough 
fashion. Wichita’s standings are shown 
in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test, and in the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association Fire Prevention Week 
Contest over a period of ten years. 





Koltonski Heads Vermont Chiefs 

Chief Alfred H. Koltonski of Rutland 
was named President of the newly- 
formed Fire Chiefs’ Club of Vermont 
at its organizational meeting in the Rut- 
land Fire Station. 

Other officers elected were: Thomas 
Kerry, St. Albans, Vice-President; Sid- 
ney F. Lawson, Montpelier, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Board of Directors, Earl 
Burt, Enosburg Falls; Fred A. Hutchin- 
son, White River Junction; and T. R. 
Holden, Wallingford. A_ constitution 
and by-laws was read and accepted by 
the eighteen chiefs from all sections of 
the state at the dinner and meeting in 
the fire station. The members will 
meet quarterly. 

John Nelson of the State Department 
of Education discussed the training of 
firemen, educational work and voca- 
tional guidance. The association plans 
to have an instructor for each of the de- 
partments represented in the club. 

Harry BEe_kKnap. 


Combined Squad Truck and 
Chief's Car 


The fire department of the Borough 
of Warren, Pa., has a combined squad 
and chief’s car, constructed on a one-ton 
Chevrolet delivery truck. The extra 
equipment includes a supercharger on 
the motor, a high output generator, 
booster tank attachment for windshield 
wipers, two hot water heaters in the 
body, four-speed transmission and help- 
er springs in the rear, besides shock 
absorbers. 

The inside of the car was designed by 
Chief Douglas G. Kropf, and the unit 
was built in the department shops by 
department members. 

The truck carries a 100 gpm Viking 
booster pump connected to the trans- 
mission by a power take-off; 100-gallon 
booster tank, 150 feet booster hose and 
shut-off nozzles; three sections of two- 
inch suction hose and strainer, 500 feet 
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ef 1%-inch hose; two shut-off nozzles 
and a variety of tips and adapters. 

Master R-unit; two Burrell all service 
masks; one small pick and other depart- 
ment tools, two salvage covers, portable 
extinguishers; MSA folding stretcher, 
Kant Blaze fire blanket, complete first 
aid kit including a special kit for gas 
poisons; four chemical heating pads; H 
& H inhalator and extra 100 cubic feet 
tank of carbogen. 

Small tools, include wire cutters, hack 
saws, sprinkler heads, gloves, asbestos 
mittens, pistol grip portable searchlight. 

The body is so constructed that it may 
be converted into an emergency ambul- 
ance without making any changes in the 
equipment. 

The truck will also serve as a chief’s 
car and will be used for special calls 
such as grass, rubbish or automobile 
fires. Most of the rural calls in the 
horough will be answered by this car. 
It will also answer emergency calls. 


Squad and Chief's Car for the Borough of Warren, Pa. 


Upper, the car with some of the equipment carried, and lower, a view looking inside the car 
from the rear. 
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SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON DUST EXPLOSION HAZARDS 


Explanatory Material Given on False 
and True Statements Which Follow 


By DAVID J. PRICE 


Principal Engineer in Charge, Chemical 
Engineering Research Division, 
U 


S. Dept. 


Ir is generally know that the dust ex- 
plosion hazard exists in more than 28,000 
industrial plants in the United State. 
(No. 1). 

By “dust explosion” is meant a rapid 
burning of a cloud of combustible dust in 
suspension in air. In order to have a 
dust explosion two things are neces- 
sary: (1) a cloud of combustible dust in 
suspension in air in proper proportions; 
(2) a source of ignition. There is no 
such thing as a spontaneous dust explo- 
sion. The combustible dust and air mix- 
ture must be ignited. (No. 17, No. 19, 
No. 24). 


Dust Propagates Flames 


When flame propagates through a dust 
cloud or, in other words, when a dust ex- 
plosion occurs, the air and the products 
of combustion are expanded due to the 
heat evolved, and this expansion creates 
pressure which forces out surrounding 
windows, walls, ceilings, etc. (No. 10). 

Dust explosions have occurred in 
many industries associated with the 
processing of agricultural products such 
as sugar refining, the preparation of co- 
coa, starch, malt, powdered milk and 
cther food products, wood pulp, wood 
products, cork, soap powder, paper prod- 
ucts and many others. Explosions have 
also occurred in industries manufactur- 
ing and using powdered metals — as 
aluminum and magnesium. (No. 

Since a dust explosion can be = 
gated only through a material which is 
combustible, such dusts as shale, silica, 
limestone, slate, clay, cement, street 
dusts and other inert dusts are not 
explosive. (No. 3, No. 21). 

Woodworking plants produce large 
quantities of wood dusts, the finer por- 
tions of which form explosive mixtures 
when suspended in air in the proper pro- 
portions. Firemen are, therefore, ex- 
posed to the dust explosion hazard when 
fighting fires in plants of this character. 
(No. 4) 


Dust Should Not be Disturbed 


When fighting fires in enclosed places 
where there is an accumulation of settled 
or static combustible dust, it is danger- 
ous to use full streams of water at high 
pressure. Such streams may strip up 
clouds of dust and these may become ig- 
nited and explode with resultant injury 
er death to firemen working nearby. 
(No. 5). 

In places where large quantities of 
combustible dust are present, falling 
floors or the collapse of bottoms of stor- 
age bins frequently throw large clouds 
of dust into suspension. This creates a 
dangerous dust explosion hazard if there 
is a fire in progress at a lower level re- 
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gardless of the fact that firemen may be 
applying large quantities of water to this 
fire. If firemen know or suspect that 
there is a fire inside bins or enclosures 
housing combustible dusts, no attempt 
should be made to remove the materials 
until they have been thoroughly wet 
down. A spray nozzle should be used 
for this purpose rather than a heavy hose 
stream. (No. 6, No. 7). 


Danger of Aluminum 


Powdered aluminum should never be 
wet down in order to cool it, whether 
it is burning or only hot from proximity 
to an adjacent fire. Even at low tem- 
peratures, aluminum powder will com- 
bine with the oxygen from water and 
when this occurs, the hydrogen from the 
water will be released. The hydrogen, 
being highly inflammable, will burn 
violently if it becomes ignited by a fire 
in progress. In addition, the force of 
a stream of water directed into an ac- 
cumulation of aluminum powder would 
probably throw a cloud of the dust into 
suspension in the air and a violent ex- 
plosion might result if a source of igni- 
tion were present. (No. 8, No. 20, No. 23). 

Dust explosions can and do occur in 
buildings other than those used for 
manufacturing purposes. Grain eleva- 
tors and warehouses are good examples 
of buildings in which dust explosions oc- 
cur, but in which no manufacturing is 
carried on. (No. 12). 


Weather Is No Factor 


Humidity, or the amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere apparently has little 
effect on the possibility of the occurence 
of a dust explosion. If the dust will 
burn readily and is of such a nature that 
moisture will not make the particles stick 
together in such large masses that the 
dust will not float in air, a dust explosion 
will propagate through a cloud of the 
dust. In other words, a dust explosion 
can occur on a rainy day as well as on 
a dry day. (No. 9). 

Experience has shown that it is not 
practical to attempt to construct build- 
ings with sufficient structural strength 
to withstand dust explosions. Rather, 
it has been found advisable to provide 
large vent areas in order to allow the 
escape of pressure during the course of 
a dust explosion and thus to reduce the 
amount of structural damage. One of 
the simplest ways to do this is to provide 
large window areas. Tests have shown 
that if window panes are scored diagon- 
ally on the outside surface, the resistance 
to pressure on the inside surface is great- 
ly reduced. This will cause the glass 
to break at a low pressure and thus make 
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it possible to vent the force of a dust 
explosion with little or no damage to the 
building itself. (No. 11, No. 16). 


Lights in Grain Bins 


Ordinary drop cord electric lights, 
torches, lanterns or other open flames 
should never be used as a source of light 
when examining rooms or bins contain- 
ing grain, sawdust or other dusty prod- 
ucts. Flash lights or extension cords 
and electric lights of the type approved 
for use in dusty locations should always 
be used. (No. 18, No. 25). 

If an electric lamp breaks while it is 
lighted, the vacuum inside the globe will 
draw air into the space surrounding the 
filament. The filament will remain hot 
momentarily, and if the air drawn in is 
heavily laden with dust, the hot filament 
will act as a source of ignition and a 
small primary dust explosion may occur. 
The primary explosion would probably 
set fire to the large dust cloud surround- 
ing the lamp and a large secondary ex- 
plosion would occur. (No. 22). 

Static electricity, a potential source of 
ignition, is frequently generated on 
transmission belts, conveyor belts and 
the ducts of air conveying systems. It 
is important, therefore, that all such belts 
and ducts should be electrically ground- 
ed, in order that static charges may be 
properly removed. (No. 14). 


Cleanliness is Necessary 


Two of the most important items 
which tend to reduce the possibility of 
dust explosions are cleanliness and good 
housekeeping. If there are no accumula- 
tions of dust on floors, beams, ledges, 
etc., a primary dust explosion will prob- 
ably expend its energy with a compara- 
tively small amount of disturbance and 
no secondary explosion will follow. 
Under these condiitons, the damage to 
property will probably be small and the 
less will be minimized. (No. 13). 

The introduction of a sufficient quan- 
tity of an inert gas such as carbon di- 
oxide or nitrogen into enclosed grinding 
and conveying equipment will prevent 
or retard the propagation of a dust ex- 
plosion in such enclosure. Sufficient gas 
must be introduced to reduce the amount 
of oxygen in the resultant atmosphere to 
a point where it is insufficient to support 
combustion of the type bd dust present 
in the enclosure. (No. ; 


Dust Explosion Statements 
Instructions 


Read carefully each of the statements 
which follows. Decide whether it is true or 
false. If the statement is correct or true, 
circle the “T”; if it is incorrect or false, 
circle the “F.” 


1. T. F. The dust explosion hazard 
exists in only a few indus- 
trial plants in the United 
States. 

Powdered milk, cocoa, soap 
and wood dusts are not like- 
ly to create dust explosion 
hazards. 

Street dust, rock dust, lime- 
stone dust and cement dust, 
when mixed with air, are 
highly explosive. 

Firemen are seldom exposed 
to the hazard of dust explo- 
sions while fighting fires in 
woodworking plants. 
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A full stream of water at 
high pressure should never 
be used for fighting fire in 
enclosed places where there 
is an accumulation of settled 
or static dust. 
Dust or powdered products 
in bins or other enclosures 
should not be removed dur- 
ing course of a fire in or 
near the bins or enclosures, 
unless the material has been 
thoroughly wet down by 
means of a spray nozzle. 
The falling of floors, or the 
dropping of the bottom of 
storage bins where dust is 
present, is not particularly 
dangerous from a dust ex- 
plosion standpoint if firemen 
are directing one or more 
good streams of water on to 
the fire below. 
In order to cool down a fire 
in or near powdered metals 
such as aluminum, water 
should be directed on to the 
hot metal. 
A dust explosion cannot 
occur when the relative hu- 
midity or moisure content 
of the air is very high. 
The destruction resulting 
from a dust explosion is 
caused by the expansion of 
the air and the products of 
combustion resulting from 
the burning of a dust cloud. 
It is practical to prevent the 
destruction of a building by 
a dust explosion by design- 
ing the building to with- 
stand heavy pressures. 
A dust explosion can occur 
in a building where no 
manufacturing is done. 
Cleanliness and good 
housekeeping are big fac- 
tors in reducing the dust 
explosion hazard and mini- 
mizing losses. 
Power transmission belts, 
conveyor belts and ducts of 
air conveying systems 
should not be electrically 
grounded. 
Sufficient reduction of the 
oxygen content of the air 
in an enclosed grinding or 
conveying system by means 
of the introduction of an 
inert gas such as carbon di- 
oxide will, in most cases, 
retard or prevent a dust 
explosion. 
Diagonal scoring on the 
outside surface of window 
glass will reduce the pres- 
sure at which the glass 
will be blown out by an 
explosion and the vent thus 
created will reduce struc- 
tural damage to buildings. 
In order to produce a dust 
explosion, it is not neces- 
sary for a source of ignition 
to be present. 
An ordinary drop cord 
electric light is the safest 
appliance for use in examin- 
ing bins in which grain, 
sawdust and other dusty 
products are being stored. 
A dust explosion is a very 
rapid burning of a combus- 
tible dust in suspension in 
air. 


If water is thrown onto 
burning aluminum or mag- 
nesium powder, hydrogen 
from the water will be re- 
leased and will burn, and 
oxygen from the water will 
intensify the fire by com- 
bining chemically with the 
aluminum or magnesium. 
If dust shaken from a 
cheesecloth bag burns 
when it comes in contact 
with an open flame, it is 
an indication that the same 
kind of dust may explode 
when mixed with air in 
proper proportions and 
ignited. 

The breaking of a lighted 
electric lamp globe in a 
dusty atmosphere can 
cause an explosion. 
Aluminum dust is much 
more explosive than shale 
dust. 

Thére is no such thing as 
a spontaneous dust explos- 
sion. 

Oil lanterns or torches may 
be used without danger 
when inspecting dusty 
rooms. 


Answers to preceding questions are as 
fcllows: 1. False; 2. False; 3. True; 4. 
False; 5. True; 6. True; 7. False; 8. 
False; 9. False; 10. True; 11. False; 12. 
True; 13. True; 14. False; 15. True; 16. 
True; 17. False; 18. False; 19. True; 20. 
True; 21. True; 22. True; 23. True; 24. 


True; 25. False. 


Low Loss for Yankton, S. D. 

The city of Yankton, S. D., reports a 
fire loss:for 1939 to date as $5,000. The 
first Yankton Fire Department was or- 
ganized as a bucket brigade in 1874, this 
being the first fire organization in the 
Dakota Territory. Yankton was also 
said to have the first mechanized equip- 
ment in the state of South Dakota. An 
Indiana “Combination Hose and Chemi- 
cal Truck” was purchased in 1914, and 
it is still in service as a sererve unit. At 
the present, the department has, besides 
the Indiana combination, LaFrance and 
Luverne triple combination 750-gallon 
pumpers. 

In 1938 the department was reorgan- 
ized, and it now consists of one full 
time paid Chief, three full time paid 
drivers, and twenty-six volunteers. The 
city of Yankton furnishes a dormitory 
where six of the volunteer members stay, 
thus assuring an adaquate force to man 
one truck, immediately, for any night 
fire. 

It is the writer’s opinion that semi- 


volunteer department should hold drills 
at least twice a month, to permit the 
volunteers to familiarize themselves 
with the equipment and its use. Regu- 
lar meetings should be held at least once 
a month to take up instructive matters 
which do not fit themselves to outside 
drilling. Great efforts have been made 
with the schools and various organiza- 
tions to make every week a Fire Pre- 
vention Week. 
WitiiAmM F. ScHWENK, 
Chief, Yankton Fire Department. 


Robert M. Hay Dies 


Robert M. Hay, President of the 
New England State Veteran Firemen’s 
League, and Past President of Rhode 
Island State Firemen’s League, died re- 
cently after serving twenty-two years as 
Foreman of the Narragansett Fire En- 
gine Company, Riverside, R. I 








November Fire Loss $27,248,160 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers estimated the losses due to fires 
in the United States to be $27,248,160 
for the month of November. This total 
is twelve per cent more than that for 
October, but five per cent less than that 
of November of a year ago. The 
eleven-month total of $285,539,640 is 
six per cent more than that of 1938. 





New Fire Equipment to be 
Enumerated 


Manufacturers of fire engines, hook 
and ladder trucks, chemical wagons, 
chemical carts, hose reels, extinguishers, 
etc., are being visited by the representa- 
tives of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
in connection with the 1940 Census of 
Manufactures. 

Statistics to be gathered in the enum- 
eration of fire equipment plants will 
relate to the number of units of each 
type built during 1939, their value, num- 
ber of manufacturers, etc. 

General statistics for the chemical ex- 
tinguisher industry will include number 
of establishments, payroll and employee 
figures, costs of materials, and supplies, 
fuel, electric energy purchased, con- 
tract work, value of products, and value 
added by manufacture. 

Inventory totals covering finished 
products, materials and supplies, etc., at 
the beginning and end of 1939, will also 
be reported from the schedules. Facts 
and figures are released in broad statis- 
tical form only, and figures are withheld 
or combined with others when their 
publication would reveal confidential 
material pertaining to individual firms. 





Members and Equipment of the Yankton, S. D. Fire Department Are Ready for Action 
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EQUIPMENT FOR FIGHTING BRUSH FIRES 


Wane you to walk down the 


aisles of a hardware store, you would 
be impressed with the large number 
of tools on the market. Each tool 
was designed to do some special job 
better. While a saw will do a general 
job, for special types of sawing, some 
particular model designed for that 
job, will do the work better and 
quicker. 

The same holds true with fighting 
fires. 

While general fire department 
equipment will put out brush fires, 
special equipment has been designed 
because of the special problems pre- 
sented. Brush fires are generally at 
points removed from the highway 
and on ground that is not easily ap- 
proached by heavy department appa- 
ratus. 

This discussion on fighting brush 
fires, is concluded from the install- 
ment in the December, 1939 issue. 
The problem in full appears in the 
box on this page, while on the fol- 
lowing page is the question that will 
be presented in the coming issue. 


Discussion of the Question 
H. J. Dessin, Chief, Burlinghame, Cal.: 


Our department operates only within 
the municipality so we have no brush 
to contend with. 

We do have a lot of dry grass on 
unimproved property, and in the event 
of fire, we use the booster line and also 
the knapsack pump. We have had 
exceptionally good results with the 
knapsack pumps and have replaced 
the soda and acid extinguishers with 
them. 

We have never used the portable 
pump as we have our own municipal 
water supply. 

‘R. Bruce Holmgren, Chief, Kelly Lake, 
Wis.: I have found that the best 
means of extinguishing the average 
brush fire is to have one man take a 
fire broom and sweep, not beat, out 
the flames and for another to follow 
with a knapsack pump. In this way, 
such fires can be extinguished very 
quickly, as the men can move about 
pretty fast. However, I have put out 
a good many of these fires by myself 
with a knapsack pump. 

The knapsack pump is the best 
means of extinguishing a fire, for a 
man can carry it on his back. I keep 
four of them in my car. They are my 
“first aid” equipment for this sort of 


fire. I use my portable pump with 
the 1%-inch line only as a last resort. 

My chief criticism of this pump is 
that the stream is too small in volume, 
because in force and length it is quite 
satisfactory. It is necessary to use 
some care in directing the stream in 
order to make the most of it. 

Because a good bit of my territory 
is in a wooded area, I have to some- 
times use the regular methods of 
handling forest fires. Although I have 
never had to backfire nor dig trenches, 
we can do it if the occasion arises. 

Where the grass is pretty tall, 
brooms and shovels will often be bet- 
ter than the hand pump, although once 
when we had a fire in a field of ripe 
oats, the hand pump alone was very 
effective. 

The important thing is to make peo- 
ple conscious of the dangers of brush 
burning and to get them to clear away 
a space around whatever they want 
to burn. 

Whenever I find people burning 
brush, leaves, etc., we look their fire 
over, get them to make a break and 
to keép it small. Very often we put 
it out before we are called to do so. 
Undoubtedly, our investigation of 
small fires, and we do this wherever 
possible, has saved us many a run and 
has minimized this type of fire as a 
hazard to property and as a cause of 
a larger fire. 

Ernest Yett, Chief, Bremerton, Wash.: 
For small brush and grass fires within 
the city limits, we use and have found 
great success with booster tanks on 
the pumpers. The tank on one pump- 
er holds 275 gallons and on the other 
100 gallons. The line used on the 
booster is 3%-inch chemical hose with 
fog nozzle attached. This nozzle has 
proven very successful in fighting this 
particular type fire in that you can 
control the type of stream. You can 
blanket a large area with it, while 








HERE IS THE PROBLEM 


What equipment and methods 
do you use for fighting brush fires? 
Have they proven effective? 

Do you use the knapsack type or 
portable pump tank, and, if so, 
with what results? 

Do you use portable pumps for 
providing pressure at locations in- 
accessible to regular fire appa- 
ratus? 

Have they proven effective? 








with a straight stream you have to 
make so many false passes to cover 
an equal area. This line can be over- 
hauled by one man and it is not cum- 
bersome. The fog is very effective 
where the fire is being carried with 
the wind as you can, by getting on 
the windward side of the fire, blanket 
a larger area. The man handling the 
line is protected from the heat of the 
blaze by the fog, and the fog inas a 
tendency to clear the smoke more 
rapidly, making for better visibility. 
The line may be made to carry any 
degree of fog that the operator may 
wish, from a straight stream to a 
heavy fog. 

We use a “P” can on some small 
brush and grass fires. This “P” can 
has forty feet of hose attached to the 
pump. The can is operated close to 
the source of water supply and the 
weight of the can and water does not 
hamper the man at the fire. This 
equipment was originally conceived 
for fighting small roof and chimney 
fires. The man on the roof carries 
the hose and whatever tools that are 
necessary. The man holding the lad- 
der operates the pump and relieves the 
man on the roof of the cumbersome 
weight of the equipment and allows 
him to work with more speed and 
efficiency. 

We have been unfortunate enough 
to have had several fires on the city 
watershed in the past two years. The 
method used here is to establish fire 
trails cleared by tractors where pos- 
sible. Where it is not, hand tools 
such as mattocks, shovels, axes and 
brush hooks, are used. Back fires are 
used sometimes when conditions are 
favorable. Hose lines are attached to 
woods pumps and used to fight the 
fire wherever possible. The woods 
pumps have proven very satisfactory 
wherever used. Six pack pumps are 
to supplement the hose lines and fire 
trails. These pump packs have proven 
to be of great value in extinguishing 
spot fires. 


W. L. Philips, Chief, Sac City, Ia.: We 
are more fortunate than a lot of volun- 
teer fire departments in that along 
with our farm truck with its 200-gal- 
lon booster, we also have a 600-gallon 
water truck. Both trucks go to all 
rural fires. 


We have had a lot of grass fires 
this fall and we have devised a hookup 
where we can drive alongside of a 
grass fire with 800 gallons of water at 
our disposal. The farm pumper has 
the suction hose connected on the side 
and carried up and around the radiator 
and on the running board on the other 
side. When we arrive at a grass fire, 
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we leave the pumper in pump gear 
with one length of 11-inch hose con- 
nected and then fasten the pumper 
behind the water truck and put the 
suction hose in the top opening of 
the water truck. We can drive along 
and extinguish the fire without drag- 
ging a lot of hose and stopping the 
pump often. 

W. E. Twitty, Chief, Lubbock, Tex.: 
We do not have brush fires, as there 
is no brush. There are a few. grass 
fires and these are extinguished with 
the aid of booster wagons. By driving 
the booster truck alongside of the fire, 
the fire can be put out at a rate of 
twenty miles an hour. 

George T. Cogan, Chief, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: We have a Ford truck which 
carries 230 gallons of water, 250 feet 
of %-inch hose, 1,000 feet of 1%-inch 
hose, brooms and knapsack type por- 
table pumps. 

e also have an older Boy Scout 
forest fire call which brings any quan- 
tity of labor. 

The above methods 
very successful. 

We do not at present have a port- 
able pump, but are waiting for it to be 
delivered. These pumps are used to 
a great advantage in the smaller towns 
in this vicinity, and have proven very 
effective. 

B. B. Hart, Chief, Daytona Beach, Fla.: 
We use a truck equipped with a 270- 
gallon booster which is very effective 
where it can be used. We also carry 
shovels, rakes, bush hooks and flaps. 

As we have large areas with no 
water available, we backfire when it 
is necessary. 

We have knapsack pump-tanks 
which are very successful on most 
brush and grass fires. 

We do not have portable pumps, as 
much of our brush area is too far 
from any water supply. 

Burr Hamilton, Chief, Marion, 
During the very dry seasons, we 
equip a small truck with Indian 
pumps, paddles, also a supply of water 
for grass and small brush fires. We 
have had fine results with this equip- 
ment. 

We also carry Indian pumps and 
paddles on all apparatus for the pur- 
pose of fighting grass fires. 

William Rittlemann, Chief, Ambridge, 
Pa.: We use brooms and the booster 
water system for extinguishing grass 
and brush fires. This is a very effec- 
tive system if you can reach the fire. 
We can cover 150 feet in area. 

We do not have the knapsack type 
of pump, but I believe it is the best 
way of controlling a fire in the woods. 
You do not have to use much water, 
but the results are wonderful. 

. S. Gray, Chief, Kingston, N. C.: Our 
department does not have much brush 
fire fighting to do, but we use Indian 
So for grass, weeds and sage 

res. 

C. A. Wolverton, Chief, Port Angeles, 
Wash.: We use booster hose lines and 
1%4-inch hose with a fog nozzle. As 
our booster tanks are all 150-gallon, 
we can cope with quite a large fire. 

We have used the knapsack type of 
pump cans which are beneficial for 
spot fires and in places where it is 
difficult to string a booster of 1%-inch. 

On several occasions we have used 
the forestry portable pumps in places 
too far to reach from the highway and 


have proven 


Ind.: 








HERE IS THE PROBLEM FOR THE 
NEXT ISSUE 


What methods do you employ 
for keeping motor apparatus bat- 
teries fully charged? 

If you use trickle chargers, what 
type do you employ? 

Have you found them satisfac- 
tory? 

Are batteries removed from ap- 
paratus for charging or are they 
charged in position? 








especially on beach fires on the Sound. 
In fact, all these items are essen- 
tial for the proper extinguishing of 
brush or grass fires. 

F. J. Messerli, Chief, Mitchell, S. D.: 
We have a light Packard truck for 
country and farm use which has a 150- 
gallon pump on it and a 190-gailon 
booster tank, 200 feet of 1-inch hose, 
400 feet of 1%-inch hose, forks, 
shovels and sacks. 

We also have a Cadillac truck which 
we use for second calls. -This is 
equipped with a 200-gallon pumper, 
180 gallons of water, 200 feet of 1-inch 
hose and 600 feet of 2%-inch hose. 
It also carries two 2%-gallon soda and 
acid extinguishers. We use one or 
both if we should need them. We 
have been very successful. 

. L. Beaty, Chief, Columbus, Miss.: We 
don’t have many brush fires. We do 
have a number of grass fires on which 
we use force pumps and brooms. 
These are effective in putting out the 
fires. 

Lewis Hammill, Chief, Gloucester City, 
N. J.: We have very little brush to 
contend with. Most of our fires of 
this type are grass fires. We use 
brooms to put out the fire, and have 
a 100-gallon water tank on a pumper 
which we can run up close to the fire. 

Marlow H. Tinari, Chief, Derby, Conn.: 
We use Indian tanks and brooms to 
extinguish fires in brush and grass. 
These have proven very effective. 

E. H. Dabney, Chief, Staunton, Va.: 
We use brooms, rakes and booster 
tanks where possible, to extinguish 
grass and brush fires. 

John R. Hare, Chief, Morgantown, W. 
Va.: We have used booster lines, In- 
dian pumps and brooms with success. 
The Indian pumps are particularly 
effective. 

R. F. Salamone, Chief, Needham, Mass.: 
We use Indian tanks, Dragon tanks, 
brooms and booster lines and have 
found them to be very effective. 

We haven’t any portable pumps but 
—— to them is had through mutual 


\ S  Zorb, Chief, Butler, Pa.: In our 
town, we don’t have many brush fires. 
If we do, we use rattan brooms. 

. B. Flora, Chief, Elizabeth City, N. C.: 
We use brooms (rattan and fire swat- 
ter type) and Indian pumps for ex- 
tinguishing brush and grass fires. 
When it is possible, we use backfiring. 
We have had excellent results with 
our knapsack pumps. 

G. T. Haskins, Chief, Greenwood, Miss.: 
We do not have any brush fires, as we 
do not have any forests. Most of 
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our fires of this type are grass fires 
on vacant lots. 

Each year we take a pumper and a 
crew of men and burn all the vacant 
lots in the city. 

When we extinguish a fire of this 
type we use brooms and booster tank. 
As all of our lots are accessible to 
streets and alleys, we do not use hand 
pumps. 

We believe the knapsack type of 
portable pump would be very effective, 
as only a small amount of water is 
necessary to extinguish these fires. 

Albert Luedeke, Chief, Freeport, IIL: 
We use five-gallon hand pumps and 
brooms with 2%-inch hose riveted on 
them. In that way it makes a flat 
surface, so it possible to smother grass 
and brush fires. This method has 
proven effective and satisfactory. 

Elmer Fairbert, Chief, Beloit, Wis.: We 
use a light General Motors truck with 
a 150-gallon booster pump on it for 
fighting brush and grass fires. We do 
not use our knapsack pumps very 
often—only if the fire is at the base 
of a telephone pole. 

Daniel H. Shire, Chief, Mason City, Ia.: 


Here brush fires are not serious, as we 





When English Competition Was a Factor 
This is the reproduction of an advertisement 
of Parnell Gibbs that appeared in a Philadelphia 
newspaper of May 14, 1787. It reads, “The fire 
engine business is now carried on in the most 
extensive manner, in all its various branches, by 
the subscriber in Coates’s Alley, where all orders 
from any part of the continent, or elsewhere, 
shall be punctually attended to, and the greatest 
care taken to give satisfaction with dispatch. 
All fire companies, cities and towns, may be sup- 
plied with engines of any size, at the shortest 
notice, equal, if not superior to any yet imported 
from any part of Europe, and on as good terms; 
also house, ship and hand engines, and old ones 
repaired. He also makes fire buckets in the 
neatest and best manner and can supply the 
public with any quantity, painted with any de- 
vice that may be ordered, on the lowest terms. 
The subscriber being one of the first that has 
brought the fire engine business to its present 
perfection in the new world, the utility of which 
must be obvious to every person, he therefore 
hopes the Fire Companies in particular, and the 
public in general, will give him that encourage- 
ment in the above branches they may think he 
deserves; and it shall be his study to merit their 
favors. The highest prices paid for any part of 
old engine works.” 





are not in an area where there is any 
amount of timber. We do have grass 
fires and they are extinguished with 
the aid of a booster tank and 1%-inch 
lines and by hand pumps. 


Frank Meunier, Chief, East Hartford, 


. J. Clark, Chief, Iowa City, Ia.: 


E. 


Conn.: We use booster pump, Indian 
pump and fire brooms to fight brush 
hres. We have had fairly good re- 
sults. 

We 
Indian hand pumps with 
We do not have por- 


have used 
good results. 
table pumps. 
C. Hoskin, Fire Marshal, Highland 
Park, Ill.: We use hand pumps and 
booster lines in extinguishing brush 
fires. We have had good results with 
our knapsack pumps. 


A. E. Homann, Chief, La Porte, Ind.: 


We do not have large brush fires. 
When such fires occur, we use brooms, 
booster lines and portable-pump tanks 
which have given good results. 


Gordon G. Cushing, Chief, Rochester, 


N. H.: We use the knapsack water 
gun, shovels, axes and small tools to 
extinguish brush fires. The knapsack 
pumps are useful and do a fine job. 

We have no portable pumps, but 
use our regular fire apparatus with 
1%-inch or 2%-inch hose when we 
can get water. 


Albert Chamberlain, Hillside, N. J.: We 


have very good results with rattan 
brooms, shovels and Indian pumps in 
extinguishing brush fires. 


W. C. Walker, Chief, Brownsville, Tex.: 


For the type of brush fires we have 
in this section, we find booster tanks, 
five-gallon hand pump tanks, brooms, 
shovels and wet cotton sacks very 
effective in putting out brush fires. 

« . ~ 


Answers to Previous Questions 


The following reply was received in 


answer to a previous question on the selec- 


tie 


Chief of Fire 


a 


m of a volunteer Chief : 


Department, Eureka, 
Utah: The Eureka Fire Department 
feels that the members of the depart- 
ment should elect their own chief. 
They feel that politics should be kept 
out of the fire department. 

The following replies are in answer to 
previous question on the use of fog 


nossles: 


Frank J. Callahan, Chief, Central Falls, 


R. I.: Although we have fog nozzles 
in our department, we have never had 
occasion to use them. 


Michael Keena, Chief, Hartford, Conn.: 


A 


Chris W. Noll, 


We have one fog nozzle and expect to 
use it on oil fires. However, we have 
not had occasion to use it at a fire as 


yet 
. McC. Marsh, Chief, Columbia, S. C.: 


We use fog nozzles on our %-inch 
booster lines. We have found them 
particularly effective on fires in uphol- 
sterv in automobiles and in closets in 
homes. They seem to smother these 
fires 

I have secured the very best results 
from fog nozzles and consider them 
very efficient. 
Chief, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.: We use fog nozzles on all 
types of oil fires and have also found 
them very effective on other kinds as 
well. 


Howard Travers, Chief, Baltimore, Md.: 


We use fog nozzles on all except Class 
“C” fires with excellent results 


John Griffiths, Chief, Scranton, Pa.: \Ve 


Richard Widmann, 


Joseph P. McCosker, 


W. N. Bates, Chief, Elyria, O.: 


Thomas R. Hartnett, 


use fog nozzles for cellar fires or for 
any smoky fires, as well as on gaso- 
line fires. We have received very fine 
results whenever we have used the fog 
nozzle and it has my highest recom- 
mendation. 


George J. Gmeiner, Chief, Orange, N. J.: 


We have fog nozzles in our depart- 
ment, but there has been no occasion 
as yet to use them. 


George W. M. Brown, Chief, Newburgh, 


N. Y.: We have used fog nozzles on 
oil fires in gas stations where there is 
no great quantity of gasoline involved. 
We have checked gasoline blaze, but 
have found it difficult to extinguish it 
completely. 

We have had good results on gas 
station fires where the interiors be- 
came completely involved. It looked 
as though a blanket had been thrown 
on the fire. We have had good re- 
sults on cellar fires where there was 
no outside entrance to the cellar. We 
had used a cellar pipe to no avail. By 
making an opening in the floor at one 
end of the building, it was possible to 
get into the cellar from the other end, 
as the fog nozzle acted as a blower. 
Chief, Madison, 

is.: We use fog nozzles on base- 

ment and oil and gasoline fires. We 
have had very fine results. It acts as 
a protection to the men handling the 
lines. 
Chief, Bangor, 
Me.: We have one fog nozzle in the 
Bangor Department. We have used it 
for many types of fires. We find it 
very good on oil fires, but not for 
gasoline fires. It is also very handy 
on roof fires as you can smother quite 
a roof space with it. It is good for 
cellar fires. On a hot fire it can be 
used to good advantage ahead of large 
lines, by pushing away the heat, 
smoke and fumes, as a sort of blanket 
thrower. 

For the short time we have had the 
fog nozzle, we have had excellent re- 
sults with it. It has proved itself an 
excellent nozzle to have on hand. 
We 
use one fog nozzle on our 1%-inch 
leader line hose. We have used it on 
small building fires and on fires in in- 


flammable liquids. 

Chief, Racine, 
Wis.: We have used fog nozzles on 
fires in basements and in oil burners 
with very fine results. 


Nicholas A. Phelan, Chief, Pittsburgh, 


Pa.: In Pittsburgh we use fog noz- 
zles on all booster lines, on the small 
lead lines and some are used as tips 
on shut-off nozzles. 

At dwelling fires, where booster and 
lead lines are used, the fog nozzle is 
used exclusively. They are also used 
at basement fires, oil fires and any 
involving volatile liquids. 

I have found them to be very effec- 
tive at oil fires, basement fires, and 
for wetting down when overhauling. 

At a recent fire where a large gas 
main was ruptured in a building, we 
blew the fire out in a matter of sec- 
onds. 

In the case of a stubborn basement 
fire, with the building entirely venti- 
lated, I have found them invaluable in 
cooling off the first floor due to rising 
heat and smoke which was extending 
up through the building. This pre- 
vented a “blow.” 

At another recent bad fire in a base- 
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ment, where it was necessary for the 
men to wear masks because of the in- 
tense heat and smoke, the fire was 
extinguished with two 1-inch lead lines 
equipped with fog nozzles. 

All of the above indicates to my 
mind that fog nozzles are very effec- 
tive at a fire in a confined space. 

Thomas H. Shipman, Chief, New Lon- 
don, Conn.: We use fog nozzles in 
this department for the larger type of 
oil fire where sufficient heat can be 
generated to turn the fog into steam. 
I have tried it out on small oil fires 
several times with little success, so 
keep foam extinguishers and a small 
portable foam generator for this type 
of fire. 

Owen A. Owens, Chief, Ogden, Utah: 
We use fog nozzles in our department 
on oil and liquid fires. We have had 
very good results on oil and flam- 
mable liquid fires as well as in attic 
and cellar fires without causing too 
much water damage. 





Espey Heads Faculty of 
Fire School 


Arthur W. Espey has announced his 
resignation as a member of the Elmira 
Fire Department, Elmira, N. Y., to be- 
come Chief Instructor of the Fire School 
of the Public Service Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. This school was organized 
recently, but in six months, ninety-one 
fire departments have received instruc- 
tion at forty-one regional schools. 

Mr. Espey joined the Elmira Fire De- 
partment in 1924, and in 1927, he be- 
came acting clerk. In 1928, he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the department with a 
Lieutenant’s rank and assigned to com- 
mand a truck company. In 1932 Mr. 
Espey was relieved of the command of 
the company and was placed in charge 
of the Fire Prevention Division. In the 
fall of 1937, he took a leave of absence 
to travel as a special Fire Department 
instructor throughout the east and the 
middle west. He returned in 1938 to 
duty as clerk of the department, the 
Civil Service Commission having ruled 
that the 1928 Fire Commission erred in 
appointing him a Lieutenant. 

’ As a cartoonist, he has had many 
original cartoons published in Frre 
ENGINEERING. 

Mr. Espey holds honorary member- 
ships in twenty-seven firemen’s organ- 
izations. He is an active member of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, and the Eastern Association of Fire 
Chiefs. 





Fire Prevention Drive 


On November first, a drive was started 
in Cleveland, according to Battalion 
Chief Michael E. Fallon, to reduce the 
number of fires in the city, particularly 
in the residential districts. 

In each battalion, a Public Relations 
Bureau was formed and was composed 
of Battalion Officers, and members of 
the companies. This organization ad- 
dressed assembled groups of all types 
on the dangers and damages of fire. 
Pamphlets were distributed, by the de- 
partment, entitled, “Instructions For 
Fire Prevention.” 

When department members were out 
on inspection duty, these pamphlets were 
given to the house-wife to display in 
a conspicuous place in each home. 
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fouth Admits Starting 115 Fires 


James Kaye, twenty-one years old, 
aulsboro, N. J., has been the cause of 
at least 115 fires, the total damage of 
which amounted to around $2,000,000. 
He admitted to police that he had 
started all these fires since 1934, He 
was committed after medical reports in- 
dicated that the boy was mentally un- 
sound. Despite his mental condition, 
the police are convinced that his story is 
accurate concerning his activities and 
the resulting fires. 





WHAT'S BURNING 








Tue following list includes fires. of 
$50,000 loss and over in the United 
States and Canada, for the month of 
December, 1939. These figures, compiled 
from the telegraphic reports, are based 
on estimates made at the time, and are 
subject to later investigations and con- 
sequent revision. Taken as a whole, 
however, they are an approximately cor- 
rect view of the losses incurred. The 
figures represent loss in thousands of 
dollars. mn 

Thousands 
Month Ending December 3! of Dollars 


Williamsport, Moose Home, Lodge 
145, damaged . 

Lakeland, Fla.— Auditorium of First Baptist 
Church destroyed 

Wellsburg, Vv 

damaged 

Vineland, N. J.—Property on the 

Wene chick farm 

Pounding Mill, Va. 
tial property . 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—Property of 
Sanford Carpet Co. damaged : 

Charleston, S .C.—Home of Mrs. M. T. 
Dick, located on Stone River, 20 miles 
out 

Armiorel, Ark.—School building destroyed. . 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Sportswear plant of 
Theo. Kliener, adj 

Vista, Cal.—Nesa winery damaged 

Grenada, Miss.—First Baptist Church, dam- 
aged 

Toledo, Ohio—Clubhouse 
Country Club, 12 mi. wes 

Darby, Pa.—Three blhdgs. 
destroyed 

Montreal, Que.—Property of Montreal Dry 
Dock Co., Ltd. 

East Moline, Ill.—vVacant factory bldgs. 
owned by General Motors Corp., destroyed 

Bristol, Tenn.—Whse. and offices of Ruther- 
ford Freight Lines, Inc 

Lufkin, Tex.—Mil! and portion of stock of 
Angelina County Lumber Co 

Chicago, Ill.—Dept. store of Lee Stahl & 
Co. damaged 

Lexington, Tenn.—Business bldg. owned by 
Mrs. C. A. Logan 

Columbiana, Ala.—Main 
County High School 

Martin, Pa.—Tipple of Martin Mining Co. 
destroyed 

Merom, Ind.—Merom Institute 
stroyed 

Newtonville, Mass.—Plant of 
Mfg. Co., damaged 

New Hampton, N. H.—Randall 
New Hampton School, destroyed 

hy Ohio—Mill bldg. of Holland Mills 


Business and residen- 


Bigelow 


f Fels & Co., 


bidg. of Shelby 
bldg., 
Strangman 


Hall 


oO. 
Hatboro, Pa.—High school bldg. destroyed 
Tuscumbia, Ala.—Plant of Ribbins Tire’ & 
Rubber Co. damaged 


Tucson, Ariz.—Framework bldgs. compris- 
ing moving picture set 

Courtland, Va.—Plant of Birdsong Storage 
Co. destroyed 

Parsons, Kan.—Orpheum Theatre 
damaged 

Dallas, Tex.—Big World Store, destroyed, 
located 6 mi. out 

Eastman, Ga.—Methodist Church destroyed 

Pasco, Wash.—Hotel Pasco and adj. bldg. 
destroyed 

Cohoes, N. 
School destroyed 

Midland, Pa.—Two downtown business and 
apartment bhkigs. 


Washington, D. C.—Coal yard of M. 
Gensberg & Son destroyed 
isle, I1l.—Property in business section... . 

Marengo, lowa—Whse. of Farmer 
Canning Co. destroyed 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Car showrooms of Clif- 
ton & Hamilton 

Warren, Ark.—Plant of Southern Lumber 
Co. damaged 

Boston, Mass.—Dichter bldg., housing store 
and other establishments................ 
Leechburg, Pa.—Odd Fellows bldg. de- 


Six-Alarm Fire Causes $200,000 
Loss 


The largest and most spectacular fire 
that has visited Pittsburgh, Pa., in many 
months, swept through a large five and 
ten cent store in the heart of the high 
value business district. The fire ap- 
parently started in the store basement 


An Aerial View of The Five And Ten Cent 
Store Fire in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Firemen are shown directing streams into the 
upper stories of the blazing building. 


from some unknown cause. Six alarms 
and a special call brought out eighteen 
engine companies, four truck companies 
and one squad company to the fire, with 
a fire fighting force of 140 men. Nine- 
teen fire streams were used in extin- 
guishing the fire, which included one 
water-tower stream, three turret 
streams, one three-way siamese deluge 
stream, and one hydrant stream. 

Squad Company No. 1 from the down 
town business district, answering the 
special call, spread ninety-one salvage 
covers over merchandise on the first and 
second floors of the Shulte-United 
Stores, adjoining the burning building, 
which structure back in 1937 was swept 
by a five-alarm $50,000 fire. 

When the first alarm assignment of 
firemen arrived and entered the build- 
ing, the first floor was heavily charged 
with smoke. Flames were starting to 
roll up the stair-way from the basement, 
but they were driven back and held in 
the basement as more companies were 
on their way to the fire. 

Under the direction of Chief Phelan 
and his chief officers, firemen, with and 
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without gas masks, fought the fire in 
the basement for approximately three 
hours in a heavy stifling smoke. The 
smoke was loaded with fumes of pyrox- 
ylin plastic compounds from the large 
stock of burning merchandise, and the 
fumes of freon used in the air-condition- 
ing unit. 

After battling three hours in the 
basement, the fire fighters were driven 
out of the building to the street by a 
muffled basement explosion. 

By the time the fire fighters reached 
the street, the basement became like a 
furnace and the flames quickly roared 
up the stairs, elevator shaft and air ducts 
of the air conditioning system to the 
upper floors, and were soon leaping 
fifty feet out of the roof. A tall shaft 
on the roof of the three-story structure 
containing the fans for the air con- 
ditioning system, flamed like a huge 
torch, making a spectacular sight. 

Flying sparks and _ burning fire 
brands, carried by a brisk wind were 
showered over the East End business 
district, one piece setting fire to the 
marquee of the Sheridan Square Thea- 
tre across Penn Avenue and another 
falling on a tarpaulin on one of the 
pumpers. Owners of smaller business 
establishments in the fire zone kept a 
constant vigil with hand fire extin- 
guishers. 

By hard work, firemen succeeded in 
keeping the fire confined within the 
burning structure and from spreading 
to adjoining store buildings which were 
more or less damaged by smoke and 
water. Ws. E. Patterson, 





Four Children Rescued 


Charlotte, N. C., firemen are receiving 
praise for their rescue of four Negro 
children from a burning cottage in which 
the youngsters had been locked by their 
mother while she went to the store to 
buy food. Firemen were painfully burned 
and blistered in getting the children out 
of a closet into which they had retreated 
for protection from the heat of the fire 
which they had started themselves by 
playing with matches. 

As Assistant Fire Chief Donald 
Charles stepped from his car, he was 
informed by persons in the neighbor- 
hood that there were children in the 
house. A moment later, a woman came 
eaening to him. Her children were in- 
side. - 

Chief Charles, Firemen Glenn Nixon, 
J. J. Thomas, and others rushed into 
the house. Fire hose was quickly laid 
at the front and rear. They started a 
quick, systematic search of the dwelling. 
The tar rained down upon them. They 
winced, but kept going. 

Nothing in the front room. No one 
in still another room. And then Fireman 
Thomas called out. There, the children 
were, in the closet. Hurriedly they were 
carried out the back way into the yard. 

Asked why they had not left the 
house when the fire started instead of 
retreating to a closet, the elder boy of 
five said that their mother told them 
when she left, “If we lef’ the house 
she’d wear the pants off’n us.” 

The children were playing with a box 
of matches when one of them struck a 
match and it fell on bits of newspaper 
scattered on the floor. With flames 
dancing all about the room as other 
articles caught, the elder brother herded 
the children into the kitchen closet and 
started yelling. D. G. SpENcER. 





Flames Raze Warehouse 


A three-story brick warehouse 
the scene of a $35,000 fire in German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Apparently the 
fire started in the rear of the first floor 
and swept up the stairs to the second 
floor where a greater quantity of goods 
were stored. Three alarms were turned 


was 


Fireman Used a Thirty-Five-Foot Ladder as 
Bridge to Reach the Second Floor of the 
Burning Building 


in and brought a response from twenty- 
one pieces of fire apparatus. 

Fearing that the structure, complete- 
ly gutted by flames in less than an 
hour, would collapse, families in adjoin- 
ing homes were asked to evacuate. 
Police had to force out some who re- 
fused to obey the order. Other build- 
ings threatened were that of a laundry 
plant and a bakery. 

Although the floors of the building 
were of wood, supported by heavy tim- 
bers, and the entire structure had been 
technically classed as slow-burning, the 
fire had made brisk progress by the 
time the apparatus arrived. The struc- 
ture had no automatic fire doors. The 
only items saved were the company’s 
records, which were removed by em- 
ployees. Fireman battled two hours be- 
fore bringing the blaze under control. 
Six firemen were overcome by smoke 
or cut by glass. 


World's Largest Fireman Dies 


William (“Bill”) Kiely, 650-pound 
driver for the F. L. Allen Hook and 
Ladder Company of the New London, 
Conn., Fire Department, died suddenly 
on November 30, at Waterford, suburb 
of New London, where he was staying 
while awaiting retirement by the City 
Council because of disability. 

Driver Kiely, 42 years of age, through 
his enormous size and poundage, was 


known as the “world’s largest fireman”, 
and was six feet tall. 

Incurring a leg injury last June, Fire- 
man Kiely became a hospital patient a 
few days later because of infection 
which developed. Kiely’s period of ill- 
ness actually dated back to the New 
England hurricane of September 21, 
1938, and the million dollar blaze water- 
front during the storm. At that time, 
with other firemen he was active over 
an extended period, fighting the big 
blaze, and he incurred a bronchial in- 
fection. He never regained his full 
strength. 


Active Despite Size 


Fireman Kiely entered the New Lon- 
don Fire Department on November 1, 
1922 and for several years was a driver. 
Despite his great size, Kiely was active 
during his fire department career. He 
was rated as an efficient driver. He 
was a member of the Paid Firemen’s 
Association, a director of the Allen 
Company and a member of the Con- 
necticut State Firemen’s Association. 

Sensitive about his 650-pound weight, 
Kiely seldom posed for pictures, and at 
one time recently spurned an offer to 
pose for the “movies”. Through his 
friendship with Thomas F. Magner, 
Connecticut correspondent for Fire 
ENGINEERING, “Bill” posed for the il- 
lustration used in the July issue of this 
journal. 


Tuomas F. MAGNER. 


Bridge Fire Halts Train 


Fire which broke out in the Middle 
of the Cos Cob railroad bridge of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, halted all traffic on the main 
line of the railroad for two hours and 
badly damaged the draw of the bridge. 

For a time it seemed that three gaso- 
line drums would explode. 

The Cos Cob Fire Department soon 
had the fire under control. While the 
combined ferry and fireboat of Green- 
wich was called, it was not used. The 
most serious fire damage was to the en- 
gines that operate the draw. 
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Fire Hazard Elimination Drive 
Launched 


A recent fire in Philadelphia, Pa., 
which resulted in the loss of three lives, 
was the starting signal for a determined 
drive to remove fire traps and fire- 
hazards in both residential and com- 
mercial buildings. Two additional as- 
sistant fire marshals, six fire preven- 
tion overseers, and a new law govern- 
ing the whole housing field, permitting 
strict enforcement without interference, 
are the first steps that are to be taken. 

With the cold weather comes the 
threat of improper or improperly regu- 
lated heating appliances, particularly in 
low rent buildings. Some of these prop- 
erties are too dilapidated to be equipped 
with modern fireproof entrances and 
exits. With the additional men em- 
ployed, such buildings may be inspec- 
ted and safeguards installed against 
tragedy that might result if fire broke 
out. Until the desired legislation is 
passed, the powers now vested in the 
Bureau of Building Inspection will be 
used against building owners who are 
deliberately evading compliance with 
the present fire protection and fire-pre- 
vention measures. 





New Drill Tower Completed 

A new four-story modern drill tower 
has just been completed by the city of 
Savannah, Ga. The tower was designed 
by Chief John Monroe and the cost of 
its construction was borne jointly by 
the city of Savannah and the WPA. 

The front of the tower will be used 
for hose and ladder work; the back side 
has a street fire escape; a third side will 
be used for rescue work. 

Included in the tower are a sprinkler 
and standpipe system, a smoke room, 
officers’ class room, a salvage and equip- 
ment room. It is centrally located so 
that all companies in the department 
can easily report for drills in all phases 
of fire fighting, fire prevention and fire 
control. These drills wll be under the 
supervision of Chief Monroe. 





Fire Which Halted Railroad Traffic Across Bridge 
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| Among the Fire Fans 
| By Otis Smith 
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Fire fans will have a place in the 
history of the San Francisco Fire De- 
partment. The history has been com- 
piled by Battaliion Chief Frederick J. 
Bowlen. He has compiled sixty-three 
volumes, and it has been estimated that 
he has typed 22,500 pages of data, to- 
talling 6,600,000 words. 


Chief Bowlen will include well known 
San Francisco fire fans in his volumes. 
The history will be installed in five 
noted libraries in the State of Cali- 
fornia. We also understand that Chief 
Bowlen has a collection of the 1906 fire 
and earthquake pictures that are well 
worth anyone’s attention. 


The writer has been stumped on find- 
ing facts concerning the introduction of 
the Maltese Cross into the American 
fire service. Perhaps the introduction 
of a Maltese Cross into “Fire Facts” 
this month will bring forth the informa- 
tion. 


Box 35 Associates, Minneapolis, re- 
ports that their Chief Chrissinger had 
an opportunity to inspect the marvelous 
Disaster Unit of the Portland (Ore.) 
Fire Department. He was shown every 
detail of equipment by Chief Johnson. 
Lloyd Griffin of Columbia Heights 
F. D. accompanied “Stub” Chrissinger. 
Member Tom Edmunds has a panel 
truck ready for coffee service in the 
Twin Cities, and for fire and emergency 
service elsewhere. 


Timothy G. Stillman, Dedham, Mass., 
claims to have the smallest soda-acid 
extinguisher in active service. This bit 
of fire fighting equipment holds one 
pint of water. We hope that T. G. S. 
doesn’t run across a real fire with it. 


Among the Xmas Greetings received 
were two cards that any buff would be 
delighted to receive. They were the 
photographic cards from T. G. S., and 
W. A. McDonnell shows an interesting 
view of a St. Louis steamer with only 
one wheel in front. This is the first 
such steamer encountered by the writer. 


We hear that Jimmie Jackson, Os- 
wego, N. Y., has received quite a few 
orders for those model engines he 
builds. Good luck Jimmie, and I hope 
you can get down Baltimore way again 
in 1940. 


Robert Upton, 25 Park St., Mont- 
clair, N. J., would like to hear from 
buffs in his section. We understand 
that Mr. Upton carries a flash gun in 
his car and that he is quite a collector 
of fire subject photographs. 


The campus fire department of Stan- 
ford University (Cal.) believe it to be 
the only fire department of its kind in 
the United States. It is owned and 
maintained by the university, operated 
by students of the university, and it is 
not connected with any other city, 
town, or state fire department in any 
form or manner. The officers are the 
only members who are not students of 
the university. Personnel consists of 
Chief, Captain, Lieutenant, and thirteen 
students who form the fire fighting 
crew. 


These student-firemen have a schol- 
astic average of above the school base. 
They hold the intermural football cham- 
pionship for the school year of 1939-40 
and compete in all student activities. 
Edward Beyer, of the department, is in- 
terested in hearing of any other similar 
fire department in this country. 


Box 23, Lansing, Mich., had quite a 
workout at the recent Walgreen drug 
store fire in Lansing. The Box 23 
members were busy handling inhalators 
and first-aid equipment in treating the 
ten firemen who were overcome. The 
Police and Fire Board of Lansing is in 
the process of setting up a Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau in the department, with 
full-time inspectors. This information 
is from Dr. L. A. Drolett, Chief of 
Box 23. 


Baltimore (Md.) buffs will be inter- 
ested to know that No. 16 Truck has 
been rebuilt and was last seen in the 
paint shop at No. 19 Engine. Also that 
a total of eight pumpers were placed 
in service during the year 1939. Five 
new tractors have been ordered, to re- 
place old tractors being used at present 
on aerial trucks. The Ahrens-Fox of 
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Engine 47 is being rebuilt for the use 
of Engine 17. 


Kent Sagendorph, 143 Ridgeway St. 
Jackson, Mich., came through in true 
buff fashion with the following informa- 
tion on Box 14. Full of pig hocks and 
optimism, members of Jackson’s famed 
Box 14 Club joined its founder-presi- 
dent Hughie Smith in extending the 
hand of welcome to two new members; 
Captain Jim Wood, U.S.A. (F.A.) and 
Leon Beck, both residents of the city. 
The ceremony, arranged to coincide 
with the annual pig-hock and sauer- 
kraut fest in Hughie’s home on Higbie 
St., took place on the night of Novem- 
ber 29. It marked the first introduction 
of new members into Box 14 in the past 
two years. Limited by its by-laws to a 
membership of fourteen, the two new- 
comers take the places of one of our 
best-loved members, Howard Shea, re- 
moved by death, and the resignation of 
a charter member whose business took 
him away from the city. 


Ex-Mayor Russell Bengel, of Jack- 
son, whose term expired January 1, 
1940, regains active status after having 
been isolated in the rarified altitude of 
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the honorary list during his official ten- 
ure. 

Saved by the absence of Treasurer 
Bob Dicker from the duty of holding a 
business meeting, the dinner was given 
over completely to a rousing (or ca- 
rousing) welcome to the new members. 
No speeches were entered on the min- 
utes for the reason that there were no 
minutes and everybody talked at once 
anyhow. Between doses of beer and in- 
jections of kraut, Dr. Horace Porter 
furnished the entertainment of the eve- 
ning. 

Chief topic of conversation was the 
arrival and test of Jackson’s new 1000- 
gallon Seagrave pumper, assigned to 
Engine No. 6. 

We note the following orders for fires 
on islands in New York Bay: Gover- 
nor’s Island—A blank charge will be 
fired from the “Reveille Gun” and in ad- 
dition the Manhattan Central Office will 
be notified by telephone. 

The writer wishes to express thanks 
for the four photographs of Stanford 
University fire apparatus, sent by Ed- 
ward Beyer of the department. Also to 
Edward Sprangers of Philadelphia for 
the four photos he sent. 


New Station for Saginaw, Mich. 


Another new station, this one to house 
Engine Co. No. 10 and Ladder Co. No. 
4, was opened ready for occupancy some 
time last fall. It is patterned after the 
new Central Station that was put in ser- 
vice on September 1, 1938, but on a 
smaller scale. Both new stations are lo- 
cated in more strategic positions. 

The building is of reinforced concrete, 
brick and steel, and is of fire-resistant 
construction. The exterior walls are of 
light buff colored clay brick, 
with the interior walls of light 
buff salt glazed brick. The sta- 
tion has a forced hot water 
heating system, stoker fired 
boiler, recessed radiation, and 
so forth. The station has an 
enclosed hose tower 


Floor Details 


The first floor contains an 
apparatus room for two pieces 
of equipment—one pumper and 
one ladder truck, combination 
range and watch desk room, 
toilet room, dining room, 
kitchen and work shop. Floors 
are of red quarry tile finish. 

The second story contains 
large, well ventilated dormitory, 
hall, service room, toilet and 
shower room, lavatories and 
locker room. Floors are of 
terraza and hard wood finish. 

An automatic lighting system 
is installed in both apparatus 
room and dormitory. The lights 
go on upon receipt of an alarm, 
and remain on a set time, and 
then are automatically turned 
off. 

A Seagrave enclosed pumper 
was ordered for the new sta- 
tion to arrive in time for the 
opening. 

The building cost exclusive of 
new pumper and _ household 
equipment, is about $45,000, fi- 
nanced with a PWA grant. 
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Architect's Sketch of the New Saginaw Station 


One on Dick Mueller 

An officer, prominent in the New 
York Fire Department, recently had a 
laugh at the expense of R. W. Mueller, 
Vice-President of the Kerotest Manu- 
facturing Company, and a recent entry 
in the fire protection and fire equipment 
field. 

The officer and Mr. Mueller were 
traveling im the officer’s car on depart- 























mental business and, while passing 
under an elevated structure, the bell in 
the apparatus was sounded. In the con- 
fusion of noises at the moment, and 
New York’s elevated trains are noisy, 
Mr. Mueller turned to his host and re- 
marked: 


“That milk wagon ahead has a bell on 
it. Do all milk wagons in New York 
carry bells?” 

















Floor Plans of the New Saginaw Fire Station 
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Correspondence 








A Way to Help 


To the Editor: 

Along about this time, everyone thinks 
of giving to those less fortunate than 
ourselves. This is not a request for aid 
but a suggestion that I am sending to 
you for your consideration. If the 
thought appeals to you I’d like to have 
it presented in your magazine, Fire 
ENGINEERING, to those thousands of fire- 
men all over the country who are look- 
ing for a new pastime and another way 
to help others. 

Many firemen, like ourselves here 
light up a smoke and sit down to read 
a good article in some good magazine. 
If it is our last cigarette we throw the 
empty pack away and get another. In 
view of the fact that so many fraternal 
organizations save the tin-foil from these 
packages it seems to be a waste of 
money to throw these “empties” in the 
waste-basket. 

Perhaps it may be a good plan to put 
the “empties” in a carton or bag and 
at the end of each month several of 
the men could sit down and be engaged 
for several hours in stripping the foil 
from the paper and rolling it into balls. 
This could then be distributed equally 
among the several organizations who 
save it to aid in the support of or- 
phanages. Realizing the number of fire- 
men who smoke cigarettes, this saving 
may aid considerably in the support of 
such orphanages and it would give some 
of the men “something to do” for a 
short while at least. In the course of 
a year these contributions would amount 
to something, I’m sure. At least it 
wouldn’t hurt to try. 

With sincere wishes for a Happy New 
Year, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Roy LospeE tt, 
Secretary, Reno Firemen’s Ass’n. 
Reno, Nev. 





Undermanned Fire Companies 


To the Editor: 

On several occasions during the last 
year or two, Frre ENGINEERING has dis- 
cussed with a great deal of frankness 
the serious problem of antiquated fire 
apparatus. I agree with all that has 
been said, but with your permission I 
would like to point out another serious 
condition which is found in too many 
Fire Departments, and is getting worse. 
[ am referring to the under-manning of 
fire apparatus. 

Sooner or later the numerous cities, 
towns, and villages, which have in serv- 
ice apparatus that is twenty years ond, 
will have to purchase new equipment. 
Even the best pumper will finally wear 
out and have to be replaced. But what 
of the equally or more important matter 
of adequate man-power? What is the 
good of having a new pumper rated at 
about 1,500 gpm, if there is little more 
than a skeleton crew of only four or 
five men to operate it? 

About six weeks ago I was in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on a brief vacation. Al- 
though it was my first visit to that city, 
I was very well informed regarding the 
Cleveland Fire Department. I hap- 
pened to be strolling on the West Side 
and was about to visit Engine 33 when 


the alarm sounded. The pumper rolled 
out with a crew of four men aboard. I 
waited until the company returned to 
the quarters, about twenty minutes later, 
and I learned that one of the members 
was away to lunch. This explains in 
part only the lack of adequate manual 
strength. Not so many years ago En- 
gine 33 had a roster of sixteen men, and 
many of the other companies had more 
men. 

Then there is the example of Toledo, 
Ohio. Formerly Toledo had one of 
the best manned forces west of Buffalo. 
During the depression years, the manual 
force was allowed slowly to decrease, 
but it still was adequate. However, in 
1935, the city granted the eight-hour 
day to the firemen and now every com- 
pany has a strength of four men on each 
shift. Imagine a three or four-alarm fire 
that brings out approximately fifteen 
companies and sixty men. 

When I was in Los Angeles last 
spring, I saw one of the huge 3,000 gpm 
“duplex” pumpers and its manifold hose 
wagon with sixteen inlets. I asked how 
many men this company should have to 
operate at its full capacity. He said that 
sixteen men were needed. The actual 
strength at the time was eight men. Ap- 
parently it is the same everywhere. 
Companies that should have not less 
than fourteen men rarely have more 
than ten, and frequently nine or eight. 
Not so long ago, I saw a 750-gallon 
pumper and an eighty-five-foot aerial 
truck, in our department, responding to 
an alarm. There were just seven men 
on the two units. 

I believe this whole matter is one that 
should be given attention because the 
condition is not improving. I am sure 
that most of your readers will agree 
with me. 

Howarp DILLINGER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Douglas Fir Plentiful 


To the Editor: 
<ngineer W. OD. 


Keeney, Service 
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Bureau, American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association, Chicago, has called our at- 
tention to, and sent us a copy of, your 
publication containing Otis Smith’s 
“Fire Facts” No. 30. 

The statements he makes regarding 
Douglas fir are not facts. 

While Douglas fir is more used than 
any other wood for fire ladders, the 
statement that it is now used almost ex- 
clusively for them is misleading in that 
this remarkable wood has more uses 
than any other commercial wood in the 
world. 

As to Douglas fir ever getting scarce, 
the Douglas fir region proper is 
iniles long and 70 to 170 miles wide, em- 
bracing some 54,000 square miles—equal 
in size to Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Denmark, Palestine and the Canary 
Islands combined; and larger than the 
states of New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maryland and Connecticut put together. 

According to the latest report of the 
United States Forest Service, the total 
amount of standing timber in this area 
was 546,047,640,000 board feet. Of this 
astronomic total, 331,224,459,000 board 
feet were in Douglas fir alone. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. R. MELTon, 
Information Department 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 





Arson Skit at San Francisco 
To the Editor: 

I have finished reading the October 
issue of FrrE ENGINEERING and find that 
an error was made in writing the article 
concerning the program conducted at 
San Francisco, September 23. 

On page 490, starting at the bottom 
of column one, appears a very good ar- 
ticle explaining in detail a two-act 
sketch having to do with arson. The 
second paragraph starts out by stating: 
“Among those who took part in the in- 
teresting sketch were Frank Kelly, San 
Francisco Fire Marshal, and Bill Groce 





London Firemen Prepare for Air Raid Fires 


A battery of. pumps in action, as officers and men of the London, England, fire brigade, most of 
whom are from the Auxiliary Fire Service, take part in the air raid drills. 
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of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers from Spokane (they wrote the 
sketch), Fred Carlson,. Fire Marshal of 
Oakland, Mr. Anderson of the Bureau 
of Identification of Oakland, and Mr. 
Gordon of Fresno.” 

The writer of this article evidently 
failed to get the correct facts Marshal 
Kelly and I appreciate the compliment 
in that we were given credit for writing 
the sketch, however, I really feel em- 
barrassed because the man who was en- 
titled to all the credit hardly had his 
name mentioned. I am setting forth the 
facts with the hope that a correction will 
be made, giving credit where it is due. 

Robert B. Gordon, Special Agent for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, Fresno, Cal., conceived of this idea 
about one year ago. He has had so 
much success with it that he was re- 
quested to present a similar program at 
San Francisco. Mr. Gordon, after be- 
ing advised that this would be a part of 
the program, rewrote the sketch, se- 
lected the various characters, and super- 
vised all arrangements. All that Mar- 
shal Kelly and I did was to assist Gor- 
don in making a few changes to suit the 
occasion, and to take part in the per- 
formance. After making a few intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Gordon introduced 
the characters taking part. He acted as 
a commentator, and took the part of the 
expert from the Bureau of Identification. 

Mr. Gordon gave considerable thought 
and time in making preparations for this 
part of the program, and made several 
trips to San Francisco to make last 
minute arrangements. He should re- 
ceive recognition, and my only thought 
in writing is to give credit to the man 
to whom credit is due 

W. A. Groce, Special Agent, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Dangers of Carbon Monoxide 


To the Editor: 

The one subject that I have never 
seen covered in your journal is carbon 
dioxide in its most deadliest form and 
in the place where it is least expected. 
In reviewing the past, I am of the opin- 
ion that firemen and Fire Departments 
as a whole are not aware of the dangers 
they encounter, due to the fact that this 
gas is not always accompanied by a 
great quantity of smoke and flame. 
Sometimes we find this gas in compara- 
tively small fires in bailed waste paper, 
rubber goods, and in charcoal fires. 

Rubber goods have carbon black in 
their make-up to color them black, 
which makes such boots poor insulators 
against electric currents and causes them 
to liberate carbon monoxide. In addition 
to this, rubber contains great quantities 
of sulphur. When the rubber is burned 
a toxic gas, sulphur dioxide, is liberated. 

Charcoal is nearly a pure form of car- 
bon and liberates great quantities of car- 
bon monoxide with very little flame and 
hardly any smoke. Men enter these 
fires without any knowledge of what 
awaits them. Due to the fact that there 
is very little smoke, they suffer very 
little discomfort. The first warning is 
the pulse drumming in the ears, then a 
feeling of dizziness, and invariably a 
person in this condition collapses in a 
semi-conscious state on reaching fresh 
air. The length of this coma varies, and 
without any means of treating the 
patient, the results may be fatal. After- 
wards the patient has a feeling of lassi- 
tude and suffers from a severe head- 


ache. In a great many of these cases, 
no special notice is taken of these things, 
and no injury report is made out be- 
cause the patient has apparently re- 
covered. 

I believe that it is the opinion of the 
brain specialists that even a partial as- 
phyxia for short periods of time dam- 
ages the brain cells. The number of 
cases of insanity and paralysis we have 
in the fire fighting division may be at- 
tributed to this fact. Also, the lungs are 
left in a weakened condition, and a re- 
currence of this over the years leaves the 
lungs in a condition for the tuberculosis 
germ to take hold. 

In neither of these afflictions does the 
pension board consider that they were 
contracted in the line of duty. The pen- 
sion board, as a rule, is composed of 
civilians without any knowledge of the 
problems a fireman encounters or the 
gases he is forced to breathe. 

I recall a man who operated his car in 
a closed garage for a period of time, and 
the aftermath was a complete loss of 
memory. Another man inhaled the fumes 
of carbon di-sulphide and suffered a 
partial paralysis of the right side. A fire- 
man was asphyxiated to the point where 
he became unconscious. Later he be- 
came demented. These cases are first 
hand and a matter of record. 

Ropert W. Wor ey, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Correction 
In the December issue of Fire Enct- 
NEERING, at the bottom of page 594, the 
Deputy Chief of Cambridge, Mass., is 
given as John H. Lardis. It should have 
read John H. Dardis. 


Chief Caulfield Dies at Fire 


The fire that raged through the three- 
story plant of the Holland Mills Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio, not only resulted in 
a $100,000 loss, but also in the death of 
Chief P. J. Caulfield. 

The alarm was turned in about two 
o’clock in the morning and by the time 
the fire department arrived, the building 
was completely involved. Calls were 
sent for help to the neighboring villages. 
Tons of water were used, but there was 
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never a chance of saving the building. 
Firemen were hampered by a brisk 
breeze, which scattered blazing frag- 
ments over a wide area, and by collaps- 
ing walls. 











The Late Chief P. J. Caulfield 


Chief Caulfield, who was directing the 
firemen in battling the blaze, collapsed 
“on the firing line.” When emergency 
efforts failed to revive him, he was taken 
to the hospital where he was pronounced 
dead. 

Despite the blow of his father’s death, 
Assistant Chief Joseph Caulfield assumed 
the job of directing the fire fighting, and 
remained on the job until the flames 
were brought under control, about an 
hour and a half later. 

The seventy-year-old Chief had served 
with the Piqua fire fighters for more 
than thirty-six years, and in Dayton for 
ten years prior to his coming to Piqua. 
Since then he instituted a number of 
modern fire fighting practices, and with 
the aid of city officials, secured up-to- 
date fire equipment which, with effi- 
cient methods, made possible reductions 
in insurance rates. 

He is survived by seven children, a 
sister, and three brothers. 


A View of the Fire Showing the Buckling Walls Which Endangered Firemen 
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NOTE—Readers are invited to send in questions, 
which will be answered in the order received. Names 
are omitted from questions unless otherwise specified 


uestions -“ Answer 
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Flow in Pipe Line 
To the Editor: 
In the diagram herewith layout No. 
1 represents an actual installation 
from which about 275 gallons of water 
can be drafted. Layout No. 2 was 
recommended and No. 3 was believed 


4%" ourser 


N. P., nozzle pressure in pounds per 
square inch. 

Q, quantity of water flowing measured 
in gallons per minute. 

‘, an empirical factor depending 
upon hose and nozzle diameters and 
used in formulas for determining hose 
and nozzle pressures. There is no 
scientific or mathematical method to get 
the derivations of the values of “K.” 
They are merely figures which are nec- 
essary in the formula to give results 
which tally fairly close to experimental 
results. 
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g ACTUAL LAY OF P/PE - LENGT/Y 


PROPOSED LAY OR 
@® PROPOSED LAY. 


by some to be better than No. 2. How 
much water do you believe can be 
drafted from No. 2? How much from 
No. 3? Please elaborate upon this 
question. J. B.C. 


Answer: Layout No. 3 would be the 
best of those suggested, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, water would fill the pipe line 
over to the riser at all times. 

Second, this layout would assure sup- 
ply at the standpipe where layout No. 2 
might not. 

Third, with No. 3 layout, it would only 
be necessary for the pumper to exhaust 
the air in the riser to a height of ten 
feet, it the event that water was needed 
for fire lghting purposes. 

In layout No. 1, the air in the 600-foot 
pipe line would first have to be ex- 
hausted by the pumper before water 
could be brought to the riser. This 
would entail considerable time, as. well 
as hardship on the pumper. 





Meaning of Symbols 


To the Editor: 


Would you explain the meaning of 
the letters “K1”, “B”, “OQ” and others 
that appear in connection with hy- 
draulic formulas ? 

Answer: The following symbols are 
commonly found in hydraulics: 

D, diameter of hose or pipe 
usually measured in inches. 

V, velocity of water through hose, or 
from nozzle, usually measured in feet 
per second. 

B, hydraulic pressure in pipe or hose 
line, etc. 


line, 


. 


600 FEET 7O STANDPIPE. 


L, the number of fifty-foot lengths of 
hose in a hose line. 

H, head of water measured in feet 
above a certain point. 

The figure “Q” as found in the form- 
ula for friction loss in hose lines, 
2Q+Q, represents flow of water in 
hundreds of gallons rather than in gal- 
lons per minute. In all other cases “Q” 
refers to the flow in gallons per minute. 





Fire Stream 


To the Editor: 

An engine is pumping with the fol- 
lowing layout: 

(A) One line with 50 feet of 3- 
inch and 750 feet of 2%4-inch hose, 
equipped with a 1%-inch nozzle. 

(B) One line with 50 feet of 3- 
inch and 750 feet of 2%4-inch hose, 
equipped with a 1% inch nozzle. 

(C) One line with 100 feet of 3- 
inch and 600 feet of 2%4-inch hose, 
equipped with 1%-inch nozzle. 

Engine pressure is 210 pounds. 

What is the total number of gal- 
lons being delivered by the pump? 

What is the nozzle pressure of each 
line? 

What is the number of gallons each 
line is delivering ? 

F. A. P. 


Answer: The problem you give is 
solved in the following manner: 

First change each line to a single line 
of 2%-inch hose: 

50 feet of 3-inch = 50 + 2.6 = 19.2 
feet of 2%-inch hose. 


Then line A = 19.2 + 750 = 769.2 
feet of 2%-inch hose. 

B is exactly the same length, namely, 
769.2 feet of 2%4-inch hose. 

Changing C to a single line of 2%-inch 
hose, 100 + 2.6-= 38.4 feet of 2%-inch 
hose + 600 feet = 638.4 feet of 24-inch 
hose in the line. 

Solve for nozzle pressure at 1%4-inch 
nozzle on line A: 

N. P.=E. P. + (1.1+ KL) 

= 210 + (1.1 + .248 & 15.384) 
= 210 + 4.92 
= 42.7 pounds per square inch. 

The nozzle pressure on 1% inch noz- 
zle on line B: 

N. P.=E. P. + (1.1 + KL) 

= 210+ (1.1 + .167 & 15.384) 
= 210 + 3.67 
= 57.3 pounds per square inch. 

The pressure at 1% inch nozzle on 
line C: 

N. P. = 210 + (1.1 + .167 & 12.768) 

= 210 + 3.23 
= 65 pounds per square inch. 
Discharge from nozzle on line A: 
Dicharge = 29.7 X 14 KX 1% X V42.7 
= 29.7 « 1.25 « 1.25 K V42.7 
= 303 gallons per minute 

Discharge from nozzle on line B: 

Discharge = 29.7 X 1% K 1%  V57.3 

al = 29.7 * 1.125 «* 1.125 X 
V57.3 

= 258.5, or 259 gallons per 
minute 

Discharge from nozzle on line C: 

Discharge = 29.7 KX 1% X1% X V65__ 

= 29.7 & 1.125 & 1.125 « V65 
= 302 gallons per minute. 

The total flow from the three nozzles 
is then 303 + 25.5 + 302, or 863.5, or 
864 gallons per minute. 

All of the above calculations are ap- 
proximate only. 





Reverse Hydrant 
To the Editor: 

What is a “reverse” hydrant? 

M. A. R. 

Answer: A reverse hydrant is a hy- 
drant usually found in the yards of in- 
dustrial plants and is employed by 
municipal fire departments for pumping 
water into the plant’s fire protection 
system. 

For example, a fire occurs in an in- 
dustrial plant, and it is desired to keep 
the mains of the plant’s water system 
filled with water under pressure. _To 
accomplish this, the fire department will 
hitch to a “reverse” hydrant and pump 
water into the system. You will ap- 
preciate that this is the reverse of the 
usual operation. Hence the “reverse” 
hydrant. 





Pressure in Line 
To the Editor: 
An engine is connected to a 
hydrant and is developing 200 pounds 





26 
pump pressure, pumping through 
1,000 feet of 2! 4-inch hose. 

What is the approximate pressure 
at the open butt, 1,000 feet away from 
the source of supply ’ 

G. J. K. 
(open butt 
pressure 


Answer: Nozzle pressure 
pressure) is equal to engine 
divided by (1.1 — KL) 

Engine pressure is 200 pounds. 

K, for 2%-inch open butt on 2! 
hose is 3.55. 

L equals 1,000 + 50, or 20. 

Then N. P. = 200+ (1.1 + 3.35 & 20) 

= 200+ (11.1 + 67.00) 
= 200 + 68.1 
= 2.94 pounds 


4-inch 


approxi- 
mately. 

This is the pressure in pounds per 
square inch at the open butt. 


Northern California Firemen 
Meet 


The _ oe meeting of the 
Northern California Firemen’s Associa- 
tion was held at Orland, Cal., December 
10, 1939. Over 100 firemen and guests 
attended. 

The following men was elected to 
serve for the coming year: J. D. Miller, 
Davis, President; George Arens, Ar- 
buckle, First Vice-President; Howard 
Schmidt, Orland, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles B. House, McCloud, 
Third Vice-President; and Bart W 
Arundel, Placerville, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The Executive Committeemen 
are George Hazeman, Woodland; G. 
Doty, Loomis; W. Reilly, Marysville; 
C. A. Johnson, North Sacramento; and 
S. G. Lukens, Auburn. 

Ladder drills were held and _ the 
Davis, Cal., Fire Department was com- 
mended for the efficient manner in 
which they handled hose, life-sav- 
ing, and many other details of this im- 
portant work. Several reels of talking 
pictures on subjects of interest to all 
firemen were shown 


tools, 


Berlin, N. H., Suffers $300,000 


Blaze 


Jerlin, N. H., was the scene of a 
$300,000 fire, which threatened a section 
of the business center. The flames were 
believed to have started in the basement 
of a three-story brick block from an 
undetermined cause. The flames spread 
quickly through the building, and the 
firemen had difficulty in confining the 
blaze to the block Several firemen 
were overcome by smoke, and many 
were endangered by falling partitions. 


Bowers Made Chief of Boston 
Protectives 


Bowers has 
Boston 


William F. 
Chief of the 
ment, Boston, 


been made 
Protective Depart- 
Mass., which is one of 
the oldest salvage organizations in this 
country. This department was started 
in 1854 and was incorporated in 1874. 
Chief Bowers has been with the 
foston Protective Department since 
1903 and has worked up through the 
ranks. He was appointed Lieutenant 
in 1930, Captain in 1935, and Deputy 
Superintendent last January. Chief Bow- 
ers is considered one of the keenest 
salvage men in the country. With his 


election, the position of Chief was cre- 
ated as an entirely new office. Here- 
tofore the top posts were that of Super- 
intendent and Deputy Superintendent. 
The testimonial dinner for Chief Bow- 
ers was interrupted several times to 
respond to alarms. Special arrange- 
ments had been made in the hotel so 
that members of the Protective Associa- 
tion would be notified of any alarms. 


Attractive Fire House for 
Small Community 


[The New Canaan Fire Company, No. 
1, has enjoyed its new modern fire sta- 
tion for some time. The new house, 
located opposite the recently renovated 
Town Hall in New Canaan, at the corner 
of Main Street and Locust Avenue, is 
one of the most complete in the state. 

The house, large for the size of the 
community, was built with an eye to 
future growth of the town, which is ex- 
periencing a steadily increasing growth. 
The new building has room for four 
pieces of apparatus, each with its own 
outlet with overhead doors operated from 
the driver’s seat. Also on the ground 
floor is located the hose drying rack at 
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the rear of the building, a large work- 
room, driver’s office, and lavatory. Lo- 
cated in an alcove on the apparatus floor 
is the signaling apparatus, a Hroni sys- 
tem, with a Gamewell air whistle located 
on the roof of the building. 

In the basement is a large recreation 
room, with two pool tables, ping pong 
table, card table and accessories. A mod- 
ern kitchen equipped with electric stove, 
wall cabinets, exhaust fan, and com- 
pletely stocked with new dishes and 
silverware, is just off the recreation 
room. Here, approximately 150 men 
were served a turkey dinner at the an- 
nual banquet in January. Also in the 
basement are located a room where the 
air tanks for the air whistle are placed, 
the boiler room, containing a hot water 
system with an oil burner, and a lava- 
tory. 

The second floor of the building has a 
beautiful lounge room, complete with 
rug, drapes, library table, reading lamps, 
seven large leather lounge chairs, radio, 
etc. Also on this floor is the large 
meeting room, seating approximately 
seventy-five persons, a large lobby can 
also be used for seating at large meet- 
ings. A board room, complete with di- 
rector’s table, secretary’s desk, files, 

(Continued on page 33) 


Exterior and Apparatus Room of New Canaan Fire House 
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Triple Combination with Hale 500-gal. Centrifugal Pump, built by Autocar to meet the specifications of 
Good Will Fire Company of Hyde Park, Pennsylvania. 


Ask Any Experienced Fire Official 
Whether He Prefers Custom-Built Equipment 


Every experienced fire official, whether paid or volunteer, knows the fire 
hazards of his own locality, the bad spots of which ordinary citizens are 
unaware. He realizes that he must have equipment capable of meeting both 
the normal and the emergency demands of his own region. 


That is why many of them prefer Autocar Fire Apparatus—because they can 
order it to be custom-built to meet individual requirements of either large 
and congested cities or smaller, more open towns. 


Autocar Apparatus is custom-built in all sizes, up to 750-gal. Triples and 
Quads. It is streamlined and deluxe in its design and appointments. Its 
high quality and stamina are based on many years of practical experience. 
It wins prizes for good appearance and efficiency as easily as it passes all 
the Underwriters’ Tests. 


Autocar always invites the closest comparison of specifications with all other 
makes, and that includes prices as well. 


Write to us today for photographs of Autocar Apparatus now in active ser- 
vice. We will send all details with photographs, including the names and ad- 
dresses of the fire companies of whom you may inquire direct, if you wish. 


AUTOCAR FIRE APPARATUS 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 
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UNION MADE 


FIREMEN’S 


uNI FORM SHIRTS 


Styled Right—Priced Right 


‘*Simpson’s Soulette”’ 


Navy Blue Sanforized Poplin. Will not shrink or fade. 
Cut full and roomy. Coat style, white pear] buttons, 
two buttoned-thru bellow pockets, pleated sleeves. 

Buttoned-thru attached collar. 


Regulation with Chicago 
Fire Dept. 


(Made in other styles and 
materials) 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


to Fire Chiefs 


If you are interested 
in a standardized 
uniform shirt for 
your department 
and your dealer can- 
not supply Signals, 
write us. Give us 
size and style pre- 
ferred and we will 
submit a sample 
shirt prepaid for 
your inspection and 
quote prices. 


JOHN RISSMAN & SON 


SIGNAL SHIRT DIVISION 
305 W. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 


If not obtainable at your local store we will advise you of 
nearest dealer. 


mar oe 
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“U. S.” PORTABLE pian 


This 1250 watt, portable unit has been designed expressly for 
fire department use. It is small, light, compact and equipped 
with carriers for easy portability out on the job. Air-cooled 
4-cycle engine 254” bore x 25%” stroke. 2.4 H.P. 2 gallon 
fuel tank. Quick starting. Also 2500 watt size, same design. 


We are builders of the LARGER SIZES 


world's most complete Larger sizes are available. | IMustration 
. * - nder ortab 
line of Eleotric Plants. Unit. Automatic vemets control. Write 
In all parts of the world 


for complete information. 

—arctic expeditions or de ee ow ents tr 
tropical plantations — : 

U. S. plants have proved 

their steadfast depend- 

ability. And the reason: 

"U. S." generating sets 

are designed to meet 

the conditions under 

which they will operate. 


UNITED STATES 

MOTORS CORP. 

430 Nebraska Street 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








ROSS VALVES 


HOSE VALVE 


The RELIEF VALVE 


Ross hose valves protect ‘ 
modernizes old pumpers 








your men, lines and appa- 
ratus from any shock due 
to the pump or shutting 
down of streams. They 
maintain any desired pres- 
sure (up to 250 lbs.) at 
the nozzle. 


For use on high pressure 
fire hydrants, standpipes in 
tall buildings, and on mo- 
tor-driven fire apparatus. 
Hose threads to specifica- 
tions. 


and makes new ones bet- 
ter. Sure protection against 
shock when starting pumps 
or shutting off hose nozzles. 
A protective heating jacket, 
connected to either radi- 
ator of the engine or the 
exhaust pipe, prevents 
freezing. Pressure range to 
300 Ibs. —capacity, 1000 
g-p.m. Also high pressure 
valves up to 750 Ibs.— 


@ capacity, 1400 g.p.m. 


Send for the Ross bulletins 


ROSS VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 








Something more 
than a decoration 
+ « + an insignia 
of courage and un- 
selfish devotion to 
duty. That badge 
should be worthy 
of its place on 
your uniform... 
let it radiate qual- 
ity and your pride 
in wearing it. 
BRAXMAR has 
been making 
badges for more 
than 60 years. 


C. G. BRAXMAR CO., 242 West 55th Street, New York 


RAXMAR 
ADGES 


Standard for Over Sixty Years 
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PROMOTIONAL STUDY COURSE 


Herein is presented a series of definitions, questions and answers 
designed to aid fire department officers in preparing themselves 
for promotional examinations. In this department, which appears 
monthly, will be included questions typical of examinations held 


throughout the country. 














Answers to Questions 


These Answers Are of the Questions Published 
in the December Issue of FIRE ENGINEERING 


. Stream delivered by long pipe is 
usually of greater range than that 
delivered by short pipe. 

. When line of hose is under pressure, 
nozzle should be shut off slowly, and 
opened slowly. 


3. Friction tends to reduce the flow of 


water through a line of hose. 

. Friction loss in fire hose depends 
upon the velocity of the water and 
the interior condition of the hose. 
Diameter of hose, quality and condi- 
tion of hose, rate of flow of water, 
nozzle and engine pressures, all en- 
ter in the problem of friction loss, 
either by affecting the velocity of 
flow or the smoothness of flow. 

A 2%-inch hose has a greater fric- 
tion loss than a 3-inch hose for a 
given flow. 

The chief object of using parallel 
siamesed lines instead of a single 
line of hose is to reduce friction 
loss. 

The difference in the friction loss in 
3-inch hose with 24-inch couplings 
and 3-inch hose with 3-inch coup- 
lings depends upon the flow. For 
example, for a flow of 300 gallons 
per minute, the friction loss in the 
3-inch hose with 3-inch couplings 
is about 8 pounds per 100 ft., while 
for 3-inch hose with 2%-inch coup- 
ling, it is about 8% pounds. To 
answer this problem from the angle 
of friction loss in 24%-inch hose and 
3-inch hose, if properly beveled 2%- 
inch couplings are used on 3-inch 
hose, the loss of pressure due to 
them will be less than 5 per cent 
of that gained by the use of the 
larger hose. 

. The third floor. 

Tower should be placed against 
curb on opposite side of street. 

. Five causes of defective streams are: 
insufficient pressure, too much pres- 
sure, defective tip, air in line, and 
hose twisted near nozzle or pipe. 

. In operating upon a fire of large 
volume such as lumber yard; oper- 
ating on spreading fire in a building 
from street; operating across street 
on fire in building on opposite side. 
Allow one foot range for each pound 
nozzle pressure. 


3. Eureka, Paradox, and Simplex pipe 


holders. 

. Stretching the line up the face of the 
building. along fire escapes if pre- 
ent; if not available, then up face 
of building by use of roof ropes. 

. See that hose is straight with no 
twists in it; otherwise, when put 
under pressure, hose might uncouple. 
. Secure line to some firm object be- 
fore water is turned on, to make 
sure that men will not be exposed 
to unnecessary danger in endeavor- 
ing to hold the stream on icy roof. 


17. First secure cooperation of railroad 


yard officials, if possible. If not pos- 
sible, then during day time place red 
flags on track each side of hose 
crossing, and, if necessary detail a 
man on either side of crossing to 
make sure that railroad traffic is 
stopped. At night time, red lights 
should be placed at a sufficient dis- 
tance either side of crossing to pre- 
vent trains cutting hose lines. 


. Building hose may burst when sub- 


jected to fire department pressure; 
such hose is an uncertain quantity in 
view of the fact that it is rarely 
used. Time may be lost by attempt- 
ing to use building hose, and having 
it burst during operations. Further- 
more, such hose sometimes leaks 
badly and produces unnecessary 
water damage. 


. Stretch line up stairway to second 


floor and connect to standpipe out- 
let on this floor, using a double fe- 
male connection (or, if 3-inch hose 
is used, a double female connection 
and a 3 to 2™%-inch increaser or a 
double female 3 to 24-inch reducing 
coupling). 

ling). 

It will be noted in the above that 
an “increaser” may be used. While 
we are actually reducing the size of 
the line from 3 to 2% inch, still we 
are reducing from a female to a male 
which is in the reverse order of that 
usually followed namely, from male 
to female. Hence, the term “increas- 
er” is employed although a “reduc- 
er” might also be given as the name 
for this device. 


20. Insert a 2-way siamese fitting into 


each of the two outlets on the stand- 
pipe siamese. This provides four in- 
lets for lines. 


. Stretch lines from standpipe outlets 


on upper floors of building, bring- 
ing them to the roof where they may 
be siamesed into a single line feed- 
ing the large nozzle employed. 


. Spontaneous combustion (or better 


termed “spontaneous ignition’’) 
means the starting of fire by spon- 
taneous or chemical action. Certain 
materials, such as vegetable oils, 
oxidize rapidly, and in doing so gen- 
erate heat. If this heat is not dis- 
sipated as rapidly as generated, the 
temperature of the material rises 
with the result that it eventually 
bursts into flame. Such process is 
known as spontaneous combustion 
(or spontaneous ignition). 


; Discharge = =30xdxXdXVp, p, where 


“0 


“d” is nozzle diameter, and “p” is 
nozzle pressure. eh ae 
“d?=1% p= 64lbs. Vp = V64=8 
Then Discharge = 30K 1%K1%X 
8 = 30 X 1.25 X 1.25 K 8 = 375 gpm. 


. Discharge = 30 Xd Xd XVp 


d=1" p= 40 V 40 = 6.32 
Discharge = = 30 * 1k 1 & 6.32 
= 189.6 gals. per min. 
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. Discharge = 0.90 x 30 X d X d X Vp 


d=2%" p =vo=3 
Dinchaetis x 30 &K 2% XK 2% 
90 & 30 X t 5&X 
506 gals. per 


. Discharge = 0.90 X 30% d Xd X Vp 


d= 2% p= 36 Vp = V36 = 6 
Then discharge = 0.90 « 30 & 2% 
2% 
2% % 6 = 0.90% 30 X 25x 25X = 
= = 40125 gals. per min. 


“ea 


. Discharge = %+15 where “p” is 

the pressure on the head in pounds 

per square i inch | 
3 


p= Yp=15 
Discharge = 15 ri 15=30 gals. per 
min. 


. On 1% and 1%-inch nozzles, pres- 


sures of from 40 to 60 pounds are 
considered effective. 

On 1%-inch and larger nozzles, 
pressures of from 60 to 90 pounds 
are considered effective. 

The makes of cellar pipe are the 
Baker and Hart. Two types are the 
bent cellar pipe and Hart (or Baker) 
pipe. 

The Hart pipe is operated by a 
small handle placed directly above 
the vertical pipe, while the Baker is 
operated by a lever handle. The 
Hart pipe rotates 360 degrees while 
the Baker pipe cannot cover a com- 
plete circle. 


. Direct the stream low enough so 


that it will clear the beams or other 
obstructions, but high enough so that 
it will get satisfactory reach. Swing 
the stream backward and forward, 
and upward and downward, so as to 
cover the maximum area. 


. The bent cellar pipe is difficult to 


swing through an angle as the hose 
line must be moved to get horizon- 
tal sweep. 


. Sub-cellar pipe is used for operation 


in deep cellars, in holds of ships and 
other points which can’t be reached 
by the bent cellar pipe or Hart pipe. 
Vertical deflection is secured by 
backing up the line of hose, which 
causes the nozzle to rise and give a 
higher angle of direction. 


. Breaking locks, opening iron shut- 


ters, prying up flooring, and pulling 
plaster walls or ceilings in confined 
spaces. 


. Crow bar with flat bent tip. 

. Distributor. 

. Usually nine. 

. Bonner distributor and Kelly dis- 


tributor (or rotating nozzle). 

In the Bonner distributor two S- 
shaped nozzles revolve and dis- 
charge four streams in a_ vertical 
plane, while revolving in around a 
horizontal path. The Kelly distribu- 
tor has four nozzles branching out 
from the rotating element, which 
nozzles are pointed in different di- 
rections. They rotate through the 
reaction caused by discharge of 
water from the nozzles. 


. A “dog” chain is a short piece of 


chain which is used for supporting 
ladders in position against window 
sills, or roofs. The “dog” chain is 
usually provided with a bent pin on 
one end which is driven into win- 
dow sill, roof, etc., to secure the 
chain. 


. Five door openers are: Hale, De- 


troit, Callahan, Buster-bar and Jim- 
my. The Hale and Detroit door 
openers are the most commonly em- 





ployed in fire department operation. 
The Hale door opener is operated 
by ratchet principle much the same 
as an automobile jack. A _ handle 
projecting coiaeneiiie is worked up 
and down which feeds the compres- 
sion rod against the door or other 
obstruction to be moved. In the De- 
troit door opener the simple lever 
principle is employed. Lifting the 
handle to a Detroit door opener ac- 
tuates the compression rod which is 
pivoted on the handle bar, down 
near the fulcrum point. 

The adz tool. The Hale door open- 
er will not open the door outward, 
from the outside. 

Babcock. 

The ordinary soda and acid extin- 
guisher is fitted with a loose stop- 
per in the acid bottle which drops 
out when the extinguisher is in- 
verted. With the Babcock extin- 
guisher, a screw handle on the top 
of the extinguisher is turned, which 
breaks the acid bottle within the ex- 
tinguisher thereby mixing the acid 
with the soda solution. 


45. Electrical fires and oil fires. 

46. No. 

47. All three types of frost proof ex- 
tinguishers described below employ 
a solution of water and calcium 
chloride as the extinguishing agent. 
The calcium chloride is added to 
lower the freezing point of the water. 

In the first type of frost-proof ex- 
tinguisher, inverting the extinguish- 
er brings together two _ separate 
fluids which, even though chilled to 
zero temperature, react and generate 
a gas which acts as the propelling 
force for the solution in the cham- 
ber of the extinguisher. 

In the second type, a small car- 
tridge of carbon dioxide gas under 
high pressure is punctured, the gas 
being released and thus acting as the 
propelling force for the extinguish- 
ing fluid. 

In the third type, a fuse (or car- 
tridge) is ignited, and the gases 
given off by this combustion produce 
the expelling force for the extin- 
guishing liquid. 

48. Carbon tetrachloride. 


Our inquiring reporter overhauls the firemanic news of the day 





Mr. Chairman, There's a Fire! 

Asst. Chief C. P. Hawkins of Rocky 
Hill (Conn.) tells us about Chief Geo. 
Hageman of Woodlawn (Cal.), who, 
while presiding at a Lion’s Club meet- 
ing in a local hotel was called away to 
a fire. Emil Kraft took the chair but 
while listening to the next speaker he, 
too, received a whispered message from 
the hotel clerk. At end of address Kraft 
also asked to be excused, explaining: 
“You see, it’s my house that’s on fire!” 


The Brothers Do Double Duty 

Second Asst. Chief Dunning, Ran- 
dolph (Me.) F. D., sends us one on his 
Brother Braves of Gardner (Me.), just 
across the river, in which the latter 
played dual roles, in connection with a 
wedding ceremony. First, they were 
summoned to the church to douse a fire 
two minutes before the bridal procession 
was due to strut its stuff. They snuffed 
the blaze, ferninst a radiator and, about 
an hour later, when the smoke had 
cleared away, and the cremonies were to 
continue, just as the minister was about 
to tie the knot it was found that thirteen 
had been invited to the reception. Again 
the Brothers came running (who 
wouldn’t) to break the “13 jinx”—and 
they did it. Our reporter seth not what 
happened to the refreshments! 


Politics Makes Strange Bedfellows! 


Sounds like a Ripley to us, but New- 
sleuth No. 9 shoots in a clipping which 
tells of the plight of ten Republican fire- 
men in Democratic East Chicago (Ind.). 
Seems that the ten Repub’s were ap- 


pointed firemen by retiring Republican 
Mayor Andrew Rooney, as his last of- 
ficial act. Well, the firehouse already 
had eleven Democratic Brothers when 
the Republicans reported for duty. So 
the Dem’s wouldn't recognize the Re- 
pub’s. They wouldn’t let ’em sleep in 
the firehouse dormitory—wouldn’t even 
let ’ em roll to fires. As a concession the 
“interlopers” were allowed to use a room 
in the station—fitted only with chairs. 
So the Repub’s just sat and sat while 
they started court proceedings for recog- 
nition. After a week of “settin’ up ex- 
ercises” seven of the “Brothers” tried 
to sneak into the upstairs dormitory, 
where there were sixteen empty beds. 
Democratic Chief Tom Finley detected 
’em, however, and had ’em jailed under 
Sec. 59 of the Muni. Code, which read: 
“Firemen, when asleep in the sleeping 
rooms at proper times, shall not be un- 
necessarily disturbed.” 


The Fire Won 

Fire broke out in home of Geo. W. 
Roberts, Plaistown (N. H.) and the 
Braves came a’running. Spectators also 
flocked from near and far. Some of these 
“curbstone chiefs” expressed vociferous 
disapproval of the way the Vamps were 
doing their stuff. Whereupon the 
Brothers turned the hose on the kibit- 
zers. Well—the latter rushed the fire- 
men. The firemen mixed with the rub- 
berneckers. Finally, police quelled the 
riot. Meanwhile the house burned down. 


Philadelphia “Scrapple” 
The following items are two of many 
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sent us by our Quaker City Contrib’s: 
The first has to do with the potholes in 
the fireboat Edw. S. Stewart of Phila- 
delphia, caused by the pollution of the 
river! Last summer she was laid up be- 
cause of a hole in her hull. Later an- 
other hole was discovered and $7,500 
was asked to repair the damage. Ac- 
cording to Chief Ross B. Davis, the 
holes were caused by pollution of the 
Delaware River, due to sewage and 
other waste. Polluted water, ’tis said, 
ate one hole right through the hull! 

The other item is about Eng. 56 of 
Quaker City’s F. D., which responded 
to an alarm t’other day only to find a 
brother pumper blazing. The latter, re- 
cently repaired, was taken out to Penny- 
pack Creek for testing, when it suddenly 
burst into flames. So the unfortunate 
Brothers hadda send for help! 


Johnny Weisberger Contributes! 


Johnny is the demon fire reporter on 
the N. Y. Journal. He goes at a merry 
“clip—with scissors, and in his fire 
chariot. Here are some of his latest: 

In East Otto (N. Y.), while Wm. 
Hebner, farmer, was threshing grain, 
a stone was hurled into the thresher, 
causing sparks to ignite the straw, re- 
sulting in a fire which burned barn, three 
calves and season’s hay and straw crop. 

In Sandusky (O.), 7-year-old Joseph 
Esposito, at a theatre, saw a magician 
pull sumpin® out of-a ‘box. “Impressed 
little Joseph, it did! So, en route home, 
the little hellion tried the trick on a 
red box on a post—and got results— 
from the irate Brothers of the F. D. 

In Holland (N. Y.) the Vamps rushed 
to the fire hall when the fire fire bell 
clanged but all they found was a lone 
cow, her tail attached to the bell rope! 
Such a prank! 

In Philly (Pa.) a fire gave its own 
alarm, by short-circuiting an auto horn. 
Blaze in downtown garage destroyed 
ten cars and trucks, drove twenty per- 
sons to street, was discovered when 
horn continued to blow! 

Omaha’s only surviving fire horse has 
been transferred to Riverview Park as 
a zoological curiosity. 


Fire Frees Fowl 


Down in Pleasant Grove (Tex.) two 
tons of chickens and turkeys went from 
frying pan through the fire to freedom, 
when holiday decorations in big World 
Store blazed up. With store a roaring 
furnace, fowls in coops adjoining the 
store set up awful din. Clerks turned 
“em loose and they flew the coops—for 
parts unknown, pursued by clerks—and, 
we hear tell some of the fowl-loving fire- 
laddies. 


Peeved Peabody Braves? 


The Brothers in Peabody (Mass.) 
have rendered about every kind of ser- 
vice from “de-catting” trees to recovering 
hamburg dinners accidentally tossed on 
roofs, but last month climaxed all bets 
when they were called to escort a 400- 
lb. heifer from the second floor of a 
house at 10 Sylvan St., that city. Seems 
the animule had strayed from nearby 
posturage, entered house, climbed stairs 
and then got “calves brains” and “cold 
knuckles” and refused to come down. 
So Chief Wm. Mahoney and two of the 
bravest, got rope and equipment from 
ladder truck and lowered Ma Heifer to 
the ground, whence she made a wild 
dash for her barn. ‘Tis said she’s still 
giving sour milk! 
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WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 63-A 
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RECORD SALES DURING 1939 RE- 
FLECT AMERICA’S TREND TOWARD 
MECHANICAL RESUSCITATION .... 


Effective treatment, simplicity of operation and com- 
plete safety account largely for the widespread use 
of this medically accepted life-saving apparatus. 


MAKE E & J YOUR , 
1940 RESOLUTION. 


Sales and service representation has been provided 
in the principal cities of the United States. For 
demonstration without obligation—write, 


E & J Manufacturing Co., Glendale, Cal. 











SPECIFY 


—because Hale Fire Pumps 
are known for consistent, 
reliable performance. 


Rotary or Centrifugal, 
they are built in all stand- 
ard capacities. 


Write today for the Catalog and Folders 
on the complete line of Hale Pumps. 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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LIFE BELT 
AND HOOK 


hand is always free and you can change 
hands while descending. That's important in 
rescue work. Send for circular and prices. 


YOU'RE SURE 


wea MUS) of 


With its positive hand brake you have full 
control of descent regardless of load and 
you can't burn your hands on the rope. One 


NOTE THE 
HAND BRAKE 


THE MORRISSEY MANUFACTURING CO. ° AUBURN, N. Y. 








MUELLER-COLUMBIAN 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The SELF OILING feature of these hydrants is a favor- 
ite with Fire Chiefs. They like it because they know 
the threads cannot rust, it cannot freeze, and the 
operating nut will always turn easily. There's no time 
lost hooking up to a Mueller-Columbian. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Mueller Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











KEEP A TALLY OF YOUR FIRES 
WITH THIS HANDY 
SIMPLIFIED 


Our Trucks are Powered by International 
183 company-owned sales and service stations 
stand squarely behind International fire trucks 

operating in their respective territories. 

NATIONAL FIRE APPARATUS CO. 

Galesburg, Illinois 














NORTHERN PUMP COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1907 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FIRE RECORD BOOK 


This book enables you to tell at a glance what 
your fire losses are from month to month. Rec- 
ords of any particular fire can be found and 
consulted in a moment. The book is hand- 
somely bound with a stiff cover. Comes in 2 
sizes—both exactly alike—700 alarms at $7.50 
and 1400 alarms at $10.00. 250 supplementary 
report blanks furnished free with each book. 
These blanks are used to gather information at 
scene of fire then transferred to the FIRE 
RECORD BOOK. Start the new year by keep- 
ing your fire records right. Use the coupon. 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. 
24 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

(Check one you want) 
Enter our order for one Fire Record Book, to cost $7.50, $10.00. 
You are to furnish 250 supplemental report blanks, without cost. 
City 


State Title 
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Small Community Station 
(Continued from page 26) 


ete., is on this floor as are the drivers’ 
rooms, beautifully finished in maple. 
[he shower room, on the second floor 
contains two showers. A dressing room 
has been provided, and entrance to the 
shower room may be made without go- 
ing into the hall. A slide pole is lo- 
cated at the end of the hall. 

The building is ventilated by a large 
exhaust fan in the large attic. Every 
floor has vents to the fan, and smoke 
is rapidly cleared away at large meet- 
ings and dinners. The system helps for 
cooling in the summer. 

An elaborate telephone system has 
been set up in the building. Phones are 
located in two places on the apparatus 
floor, and on the second and basement 
floors. Inter-floor communication has 
been provided. When the telephone 
operator calls in an alarm of fire she 
not only rings the phone and the alarm 
bell outside the building, but her plug 


lights the ceiling lamps in the drivers’ 
rooms, in the upper hall, and on the 
main floor near the signalling apparatus. 

Kirby & Starr of New Canaan were 
the architects. The building was erected 
for approximately $40,000. It is leased 
to the company by the town for one 
dollar a year. 

The Chief of the company is Harry 
C. Kaiser, and the line officers include 
Captain Robert Roles, First Lieutenant 
Arthur Jones and Second Lieutenant 
Michael Williams. 

The company sold their property on 
Elm Street, which it had occupied for 
over fifty years, shortly after it moved 
into the new building. 





Visibility for Fire Coats 


The Detroit Fire Department has 
adopted a new style in rubber coats. 
Profiting from a lesson taught during a 
fire in the night time, at which a hose 
stream struck a fireman on a ladder and 
pitched him to the sidewalk, it has 


Lounge Room on Second Floor, and Recreation Room in Basement of New Canaan Fire Station 


33 


been determined to give to the men 
some sort of identifying mark or sym- 
bol by which it is hoped that firemen 
operating in smoke or in the dark will 
be more readily discernible. 


Old and New in Fire Coats 


The firemen are not required to re- 
place their present rubber coats. Only 
when a new rubber coat would normally 
be needed, then the new style will be re- 
quired. Jerry Day. 





Chief Hansen, Dallas, Replaced 


Widespread reorganization of the Dal- 
las Fire Department in order to ease 
the unrest among the firemen resulted 
in the promotion of Fire Marshal L. M. 
Funk to the position of Chief, replacing 


Chief S. E. Hansen. This move paved 
the way for a conference to be held to 
settle controversies over the back wage 
law suit and union membership. 

Unrest in the department has been 
building up with the department for 
many months. Although Mr. Hansen’s 
work as Chief has been approved, and 
he was reappointed Chief, careful con- 
sideration led to the belief that a change 
in leadership would restore harmony. 
This was the basis for the changes 
made. 


Crowley, La., Receives State 
Award 


For the third consecutive year, Crow- 
ley, La., was awarded first honors in the 
state for the fire prevention program 
carried out under Chief J. W. Miles and 
the city department. Chief Miles was 
notified of the standing by the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

Chief Miles joined the Crowley De- 
partment in 1904 and was made Captain 
of the Hook and Ladder in 1906. In 1907 
he was promoted to Second Assistant 
Chief, and then was made First Assist- 
ant Chief in 1910. He is a member of 
the Louisiana State Firemen’s Associa- 
tion and was made President of that or- 
ganization in 1929. He is Second Vice- 
President of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. 








By William Paul Babcock 


“Happy Birthday to Youl” 
January 25, 1915—January 25, 1940 


That’s for my buddies of The Nyack 
Fire Patrol, the first volunteer salvage 
corps in a volunteer fire department, 
who will celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of that institution about the 
time you are reading this. 

As the M.C. at Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe said the other nite when 
those good Lux (no pun) salesmen 
were unlaxing, “LET JOY BE UNRE- 
FINED!” And BLEEVE ME it was 
all that. Boy, is that a merzy jernt? As 
Milt Gross used to say, “Dunt Esk!” 

Well, it has seemed a much shorter 
time since we began this wonderful 
work which has now taken the fire 
fighting profession by storm. And Ye 
Scribe feels as though it were only 
yesterday, or the day before that he 
began plugging this subject. 

And as the feller said, “If 
anything I’m sorry for, I’m 
glad of it!” 

I’m reserving extra space in the 
February number to relate the goings 
on at the forthcoming celebration (or 
some of them.) 


I’ve done 
damned 


* . 

Owing to an acute attack of writer's 
cramp being suffered by he who might 
enlighten us concerning the up-to-date 
equipment, etc., of the St. John, N.B. 
Salvage Corps, I regret I cannot give 
you these data now, but hope to when 
the malady has worn off. 

* * + 

However, no epidemic is indicated, 
or leastwise it has not spread to these 
Jenighted States, for the Great Mogul 
of Public Relations for the New York 
State Fire Chiefs Association still has 
paper and pen and a good hand even 
though he is woefully short of postage 
stamps and a lack of appreciation of 
the low current market or news value 
of a picture of an Ogunquit, Me. hotel 
burning five years ago, and with no 
salvage work I do hope he does a 
better job for the Chiefs because there 
is a young, up-and-coming Hudson 
Valley man who is to be President of 
the outfit right soon and I bespeak for 
him a better “line.” 

* . * 

’Sfunny, though, how many people 
you meet have been to Ogunquit and 
like it At almost every meeting I at- 
tend, someone comes up and slaps me 
on the back and says “I was up there 
this Summer” and we check and find 
out that we just missed running into 
each other. 

* * + 

It is a darned nice thing to know 
that really big men in the fire profes- 
sion have a good word for you and take 
every opportunity to sneak that word. 

With some of my Rockland County 


Emergency Council buddies, | recently 
attended a meeting of the Third Dis- 
trict New Jersey Council, our neigh- 
bors to the south. Arriving late, but 
not too late to get the best part of 
Dr. Harry M. Archer’s informative 
talk, I learned that he had opened with 
some laudatory remarks about this 
kolyum and about “The Blanket” which 
Ye Scribe gets out for the First Aiders 
hereabout. 

“Oh, wad some Power the giftie gie 
us to see oursels as ithers see us!” 
* e 
first aiders’ meet- 
whether it was a 
error (thanx to 


And speaking of 
ings, I don’t know 
“typewritergraphical” 
Andy Brown) on my part or one of 
those “etaoin shrdlu’”’ accidents of old 
man “compo” but in last issue it read 
that my hosts at the New Jersey First 
Aid convention had been “general” 
whereas what I thought I wrote was 
“genial.” I hope little Harold and the 
boys down under will understand. 

* + ~ 


Gosh! I slipped. I was so hungry for 
the news about his neighbors’ salvage 
work that Chief Geo. P. Ryder of St. 
Stephen, N.B. sent me for last month, 
that [ failed, at that time to note the 


legends on his official stationery. They 
are well 
how: 
“We aim to save more than the cellar” 
and 
“Telephone 13—The Unlucky Number.” 
k * * 


worth recording, so here’s 


For many moons it has been custom- 
ary for good citizens to make New 
Year Resolutions. Accordingly, I here- 
by resolve to write more about first aid 
activities among volunteer fire depart- 
ments during 1940. 

Now may I suggest one for you? 
Why not -resolve to write me telling 
me all about the fine salvage jobs you 
have been doing, and about how maniv 
lives or limbs you have saved by ap- 
proved first aid to the injured? 


Foxboro Has Well Equipped 


Ambulance 
Financed in part by Fire Department 
funds, and in part by local contribu- 
tions, the Fire Department of Foxboro, 
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Mass., has in service a well equipped 
ambulance. 

The ambulance carries a wheel stretch- 
er; an army stretcher; life saving belts; 
an inhalator; medical first aid chest; 
medical chest for use by physicians; 
portable ladder; grappling irons; large 
jacks; asbestos and rubber gloves; vari- 
ous types of splints; fire extinguishers; 
rope; portable lighting plant, and a 
variety of tools. 

The truck is heated and has a fan for 
the circulation of the air. Droplights are 
provided in the car. 

The department hopes to secure addi- 
tional funds for the purchase of under- 
water lights, and other emergency tools. 

Twenty-two members of the depart- 
ment hold certificates from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, awarded after success- 
fully completing a course lasting twelve 
weeks, 





Oldest Detroit Fireman Retires 


The signal bureau of the Detroit 
Fire Department, Detroit, Mich., came 
to an end with the announcement of the 
retirement of Louis Gascoigne, seventy- 
seven-year old bureau head. Fifty-four 
years ago he succeeded his father in the 
administration of the bureau. The Gas- 
coignes have been connected with the 
bureau since its formation in 1867. 

Louis Gascoigne joined the depart- 
ment shortly after graduating from the 
University of Michigan, and because of 
his technical training he was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of the Signal 
Department. He is the oldest fireman 
in the department both in age and years 
of service. His retirement becomes ef- 
fective January 1, 1940, at which time 
he says he will begin a long rest. 


Gasoline Stolen 


The local fire department of Casey, 
la.. was delayed a bit in responding to 
a call because some thieves had broken 
into the fire station and had stolen the 
fire truck’s gas. The fire station is kept 
locked at all times. The illegal entry 
into the station was made by breaking a 
small pane of glass making it possible to 
unlock the door. 


Ambulance in Service at Foxboro, Mass. 
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KEROTEST 
EMERGENCY 
CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Cut away those stubborn steel bar- 
riers to effective fire-fighting in a 
fraction of the time ordinarily required 
with this modern, portable, self-con- 
tained acetylene torch outfit now 
being used and adopted by the lead- 
ing fire chiefs throughout the country. 
Renewable oxygen and acetylene 
cylinders have the remarkable: cut- 
ting capacity of 80 to 90 lineal inches 
of one-inch steel plate equal to the 
area of 80 to 90 one-inch square 
KEROTEST MANUFACTURING CO. steel bars. Write for descriptive 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Bulletin. 





FIREMAN’S NEW SAFETY COAT 
MEETS WITH GREAT APPROVAL 


MANY CITIES ADOPT MIDWESTERN COAT 
The new Midwestern 


Safety Coat recently in- 
troduced has met with in- 
stant success because Fire 
Chiefs, Firemen, and 
Safety Boards quickly saw 
its adoption meant a big 
decrease in bad acci- 
dents. 


The picture tells much of 
the reason for the suc- 
cess of this Midwestern 
Coat. Firemen can be 
seen on dark nights — 
through fog, and smoke. 
Fewer men will be 
knocked off ladders and 
buildings by heavy hose 
streams ... will be more 
easily found in fallen 
debris. 


Midwestern has developed a 
new exelusive rubber cloth in 
which the white stripe is 
molded in. It is rubberized 
as a part of the material and 
is not sewed in or glued on. 
Another great feature is the 
famous Midwestern Safety 
snap that can be instantly 
fastened or unfastened with 
one hand. 


Note Chiefs: 
Write for Folder U. S. Pat. No. 1944475 
No. 9922 today. Canadian Pat. No. 345601 


MIDWESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mackinaw, Illinois 
Manufacturers of a complete line of firemen’s quality clothing. 
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For Midship Mounting—Specify 
BARTON-AMERICAN 


Duplex Multistage Centrifugal 
FIRE APPARATUS PUMP 


This pump has no equal for HIGH 
PRESSURES and LARGE CAPACI- 
TIES at SLOW MOTOR SPEED. 


For Front Mounting—Specify 


BARTON 


; . - - t These pumps stand alone in their 
ons gl a py ea lee * cheir x" ~ class where LIGHT WEIGHT, 
Shuredry Salvage Covers have been used to illustrate salvage talks CONVENIENCE IN OPERATION 
by leading Fire Chiefs at many conventions. = have — recom- and DEPENDABLE SERVICE are 


mended by these practical men in service for ffici 4 

and real economy to the department. Easy to spread, desired at LOW COST. 
they will not crack when folded or stored. They do not sweat and 
are chemically treated against mildew. 


Write for samples and prices. AMERICAN -MAR SH PuMPs I NC. 














Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills eure enh tek Gee ae anon oni 
kA ae eee Sence 18 Pumps and Pumps Only Since 1873 





ATLANTA ST LOUIS DALLA 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS KANSA 


Just Published—NEW—  Up-to-the-Minute! 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


1. By knowing each and every deduction to which you are justly entitled. 


2. By learning how to prepare your income tax return quickly and correctly .. . 
thus avoiding future assessments, penalties and interest charges. 


gap THIS BOOK INCLUDES 
Check Lists of exemptions and deductions, 


to make sure you overlook nothing to which you are justly entitled. 
It contains: 











108 Items Which You May Exclude from Your 80 Deductions Which May Be Made by Pro- 
“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., Gross Income. fessional Men and Women, _ including 


is new, completely up-to-date, covers every 46 Different Taxes Deductible by an Individual. a am mame: Dentists, Architects, 
Federal income tax requirement and every change 31 Types of Charitable Contributions Which 101 Dodeatinns Which May Be Made by Actors 


of the past two years. Written in simple, un- Have Been Approved as Deductions. Artists, Musicians, Writers, Others in Simi- 
technical language, it is the quickest and most 193 Deductions Which May Be Made by Own- lar Occupations. 
accurate help ever devised for income tax payers. ers of Businesses, Partnerships, or Corpora- 60 Deductions Which May Be Made by Salaried 


: tions. Men and Women. 
This book will save a great deal of your time, 


enable you to keep your tax down, and avoid 
the trouble of later assessments. We offer it ee SB aE Sas - 
on this double guarantee: 1. Look through it. Book Dept., CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUB. CORP., 
If you do not agree it will be of definite help— 24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
return it, your money will be refunded. 2. OR— $ rele) ‘ies ‘ ™ 
- . e send me immediately copies of ‘‘Your Income Tax 
after you have made out your return with this at $1 per copy, for which I enclose my remittance. It is understood that if this 
book’s help, if it has not actually saved you book does not definitely save me both time and money, I may return it to you 
time and money, return it then, we will refund and you will refund my money in full at once 
its full price to you. Completely indexed— 
with quick guide to 

Published by Simon & Schuster, Inc., this each and every line 
book is now being distributed, at regular list in your tax blank. ADDRESS 
price, by Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp., pub- 


lishers of Fire ENGINEERING. = Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 2¢ Sales Tax 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Bids Wanted, For Sale and Help Wanted $5 
per inch. Position Wanted, $2.50 per inch. 














For Sale 


American-LaFrance Pumper, 
Price, $700. 
Glenwood Hook & 
Engine & Hose Co., Glenwood 
ae SS A 


One 1924 
with Booster brakes and windshield. 
In good condition. 


750-gal. 


Ladder, 


Inc., Landing, 











Manufacturers’ Announcements 














Safety Ladders 


The Montague Company, 321-24 House- 
man Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
just released a circular describing their 
new ladder known as Safety Lad. 

Safety Lad is made of a series of 


Safety Ladder 


parallel seamless steel plates which over- 
lap at the 1%-inch seasoned hard maple 
rungs and alternately fold in and out- 
ward. The overlapping joints are se- 
curely screwed into the ends of the 
rungs, and are equipped with a ratchet 
which prevents opening further than 
180 degrees. A triple extension bar is 
used to anchor the ladder inside the 
window sill. A small length of chain 
connects the ladder with the extension 
bar so that the ladder will hang per- 
pendicular and close to the side of the 
house. The entire structure is said to 
have a tensile strength of 1,000 pounds. 


G. E. Thomas Dead 


George E. Thomas, sixty-six, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of LaFrance 
Fire Engine and Foamite Limited, To- 
ronto, Canada, died recently at his home, 
following a brief illness. For the past 
forty years, he had been associated with 
municipal officials and fire departments 
of Canada and the United States. 


Mr. Thomas was born in Afton, Iowa, 
and moved to Athens, Ont., when a 
boy. After completing his schooling, he 
returned to Iowa and joined the sales 
organization of the American-LaFrance. 
Later he moved to Denver, Col., to 


The Late G. E. Thomas 


cover the states of Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Montana. After 
a few years, he was transferred to the 
district office at Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
later moved his office to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
when it was made District Headquarters. 
In 1917, he was placed in charge of 
Sales of Motor Fire Apparatus for 
American LaFrance Fire Engine Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. He became 
President of the Canadian Company in 
1930. 

Mr. Thomas was an honorary member 
of the Dominion Association of Fire 
Chiefs and of the Temiskaming Fire- 
men’s Association. 


Fire Fighting Laboratory 


The Lux Laboratory of Fire Fighting, 
a new mobile fire demonstration unit, 
which is sponsored by Walter Kidde 
and Company, New York, N. Y., has 
started its tour of American cities. This 
unit shows how gasoline, oil, and other 
liquid and electrical fires are smothered 
with carbon dioxide, or dry-ice gas 
functions by shutting off the oxygen 
supply. 

Some details of the design of the car 
are illustrated. 
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Coyer Made New England Manager 

Charles F. Coyer has been appointed 
the New England Manager of the Fab- 
ric Fire Hose Company, Sandy Hook, 
Conn., in charge of the Boston Office. 
Mr. Coyer has had a great deal of ex- 








Charles F. Coyer 


perience in the fire hose business, being 
formerly connected with the Fabric 
Fire Hose Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


New Aluminum Ladders 


A new type of Aluminum Ladder for 
use in the storage of materials and main- 
tenance work in industrial plants has 
been announced by the Aluminum Lad- 
der Company, 200 Adams Street, Taren- 


Safety Lad 


tum, Pa. Designated as Type 800, the 
new ladder is equipped with handrails 
on both sides and aluminum or steel 
spikes at the bottom. The ladder is 
supplied in lengths up to thirty-six feet 
long and in various widths. The rungs 
are corrugated to prevent injury through 
slipping while the handrails add to the 
sureness of the footing. 


Demonstrator Is Shown Laying Artificial Snow Over a “Spill Fire" 








Convention Dates 











Jan., 1940 STATE FIRE 


CHIEFS’ 


NEW JERSEY 

ASSOCIATION, Date and place of 
quarterly meeting was not fixed. Secretary, 
Fred Trowbridge, Morristown, N. J. 

Jan. 1940—FIRE CHIEFS OF MAINE. 

“ terly meeting at Pittsfield, Me 
Treasurer, Charles W. Bowker, 
Me 

Jan. 140—CALIFORNIA FIRE CHIEFS CON- 
FERENCE. Semi-yearly meeting at San 
Diego, Cal., exact date to be announced later. 
Secretesy- Trsaeurer, Chief A, Lankford, 
Glendale, Cal. 

Jan. 7, 140-UTAH STATE FIREMEN’S AS 
SOCIATION. Meeting of Board of Directors 
at Bingham Canyon, Utah. Secretary, John 
J. Creedon, Bingham Canyon, Utah 

Feb. 282—FAIRFIELD COUNTY FIRE CHIEFS’ 
EMERGENCY PLAN. Monthly meeting, 
Glenbrook, Conn. Secretary, John Moehring, 
agg Road, Stamford, Conn. 

*Feb 29—- INDIANA FIRE DEPARTMENT 
INSPEC TORS’ SCHOOL. Meeting, Indianap- 
aS Ind. Assistant Director, Emmett Cox, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Feb. 28, 140—CENTRAL WESTERN (OHIO) 
FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION Bi-monthly 
meeting, Southern Hills, Dayton, Ohio. Sec- 
retary, Roger C. O'Donnell, Covington, Ohio. 

April, 1940—-FIRE CHIEFS OF MAINE. Quar- 
terly meeting at Scarboro, Me Secretary - 
Treasurer, Charles W. Bowker, South Paris 
Me 

April, 1940-FLORIDA STATE 
ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, 
Paim Beach. Secretary, F. C. Pfaender, 
344, Chattahoochee, Fla 

May. 1%0—NATIONAL FIRE 
ASSOCIATION Annual 
City, N. Secretary, 
Providence, R. 

May 8-10, 1940—GEORGIA STATE FIRE COL- 
LEGE. Annual fire college, Atlanta. Director, 
Harry Phillips, 166 Alabama St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

May 14, 140-—-WEST TEXAS FIREMEN’S AND 
FIRE MARSHALS’ ASSOCIATION. Meets 
at Munday, Tex. Secretary, E. C. Pruitt, Ol- 
ney, Tex. 

May 20-22, 1940-NEW YORK STATE FIRE 
CHIEFS’ ASSOC TATION. Annual meeting. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Secretary, Chief Chris 
W. Noll, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

May 21-24, 190—-IOWA FIRE 
Annual Fire School, 


Quar- 
Secretary- 
South Paris, 


FIREMEN’S 
West 
Box 


PROTECTION 
convention, Atlantic 
Hovey T. Freeman, 


SCHOOL. 16th 

Towa State College, Ames, 
a. Director of College, Prof. Lindon J. 
ae University. 

a ae TOWA FIRE CHIEFS’ 
Mela ; Annual convention, 
ieboeare, L. R. Morris, Ames, Ia. 

*"May 23-25—-EASTERN FIRE CHIEFS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. Annual conference, Hotel Du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. Secretary, Charles E. Clark, 
Box 217, Wayne, Pa. 


May 25, 1%0—-IOWA FIRE CHIEFS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 12th Annual Meeting, Ames, Ia. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Chief L. R. Morris, Ames. 

Tune 10-12, 140—MINNESOTA STATE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION. Meeting at 
Virginia, Minn. Secretary, Fred Pfaender, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


June 11, 140—STATE FIREMEN’S AND FIRE 
MARSHALS’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 
Annual convention, Houston, Tex. Secretary, 
Olin Culberson, Edna, Tex. 


June 11-14, 1940—ILLINOIS FIRE 
16th annual fire college, 
sociation, University of 
Urbana, Ill. Prof. L. H. 
School. Roy W. Alsip, 
Secretary. 

*Tune 18-21—PURDUE STATE FIRE SCHOOL. 
Fire school meeting, Lafayette, Ind. Assistant 
Director, Emmett Cox, Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 19, 140—NORTHWESTERN OHIO VOL- 
UNTEER FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual convention, Bryan, Ohio. Secretary, J. W. 
Gardner, Ashland. 


June, 1940—SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FIRE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, 
Darlington, S. C. Secretary, Paul E. Welburn, 
Union, S. C. 


July, 140—FIRE CHIEFS OF MAINE. 


terly meeting at Camden, Me. 
urer, Charles W. Bowker, 


July 15-17, 190—WISCONSIN STATE FIRE 
CHIEFS’ ASSOCIATION. Annual meeting. 
Sturgenbay. Secretary, A. U. Simon, Lady 
Smith, Wis. 


ASSO.- 
Ames, Ia. 


COLLEGE 
Illinois Firemen’s As- 
Illinois, Champaign- 
Provine, Director of 
Champaign- Urbana, 


Quar- 
Secretary-Treas- 
South, Paris, Me. 


July 16-17, 1940—-MARITIME FIRE CHIEFS’ 


ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, Campbell- 
Secretary, Charles A. Cunningham, 
B. 


ton, N. B. 
St. John, N. 

July, 190—WASHINGTON STATE FIRE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual convention. 
Port Angeles, Wash. Secretary, Hugh M. Les- 
lie, Auburn, Wash. 

Aug. 1990—-WEST VIRGINIA FIREMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION. Annual convention, New Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va. peers. H. G. Fridinger, 
Martinsburg, W. 

Aug. 1940—UTAH STATE FIREMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. Annual convention, Logan, Utah. 
Secretary, John J. Creedon, Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. 

Aug., 190—CONNECTICUT STATE FIRE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, 
Danbury, Conn. Secretary, D. W. Harford, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

Aug. 5-6. 1990-NEW YORK STATE FIRE 
FIGHTERS’ ASSOCIATION. Annual conven- 
tion, Schenectady, N. Y. Secretary, Frank A. 
Emden, 1403 Mather Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 4-5, 140—-OHIO STATE VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 2nd Annual 
Convention, Sandy Beach, Akron, Ohio. Secre- 
tary, Chief Sid Wellock, Coventry Township. 

Aug. 12-17, 140—NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual meet- 
ing, Salisbury, N. C. Secretary, John L. Miller, 
Concord, N. C, 

Aug. 12-17, 190—VIRGINIA STATE FIRE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual Convention, 
Bristol, Va. Secretary, R. B. Barker, New- 
port News, Va. 

Aug. 16-19, 190—FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
STATE OF NEW YORK. Annual convention. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. Secretary, Fred A. Davis, 140 
Broadway, Fort Edwards, N. Y. 

Sept.. 190—-NEW JERSEY STATE FIRE 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Evan F. Ben- 
ners, 24 Branford Pl., Newark, N. J. 

Sept., 1M0—LOUISIANA STATE FIREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. Meeting at Thibodaux. Secre- 
tary, Edward Wright, Hocima, La. 

Sept. 3-6, 140—-MARYLAND SHORT COURSE 
FOR VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. Annual school 
at the University of Maryland, College Park, 
= Director, Chief J. W. Just, College Park, 
Md 

Sept. 3-5, 1940—-KENTUCKY FIREMEN’S AS 
SOCTATION. Meeting at Bowling Green. Sec- 
retary, V. A. Beam, 2221 W. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky 

Sept. 16-17, 1940—TEMISKAMING FIREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. Annual convention, New Lis- 
keard, Ont. Secretary, F. E. Thompson, New 
Liskeard, Ont. 

Sept. 17-18, 19490-IOWA_FIREMEN’S ASSOCT- 
ATION. Meeting at Emmetsburg, Ia. Secre- 
tary, Paul A. Soener, Independence, Ia. 

Sept. 23-26, 140—CALIFORNIA STATE 
MEN’S ASSOCTATION. Annual meeting, San 
Jose, Cal. Secretary-Treasurer, Harry E. Stras- 
ser, 2046 Oregon Ave., Jong Beach, Cal. 

Oct. 140—FTRE CHIEFS OF MAINE. 
terly meeting at York Harbor, Me. 
Treasurer, Charles W. Bowker, 
Me. 

Oct., 190—-ARKANSAS STATE FIREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. Meeting at er Sec- 
retary, . A. Compton, Little Rock, 

Oc — FIREMEN’S sapeceanacn. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. Annual meet- 
ing, Lewiston, Pa. Secretary, Charles E. 
Clark, Wayne, Pa. 

Oct. 4, 140—WALWORTH COUNTY FIRE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. Annual meeting, 
East Troy, Wis. Secretary, C. A. Foster, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

Oct. 15-17, 190—ILLINOIS FIREMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION. Annual meeting, Murphysboro, 
Ill. Secretary, Roy W. Alsip, Champion, III. 

Oct, 15-17, 140—NEBRASKA STATE VOLUN- 
TEER FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual 
meeting, Omaha, Neb. Secretary, Louis A. No- 
vak, Norfolk, Neb. 


FIRE- 


Quar 
Secretary - 


South Paris, 


*The notices marked with an asterisk are either 
appearing for the first time or have been changed 
since the preceding issue. 





Chief J. H. Holmes Retires 


Chief J. Harry Holmes of Milton, 
Mass., retired January 1, after forty 
years service, the last twenty-five as 
chief. The selectmen after accepting 
his resignation immediately appointed 
Deputy Chief James F. Hanna to fill 
the vacancy. The new chief, age fifty- 
six is a native of Milton and was ap- 


FIRE ENGINEERING 


pointed to the service as a sub-callman 

in 1907 and made a permanent member 

July, 1912. His advancement was 

rapid and popular, and he attended the 

Boston Fire College and the drill school. 
Harry Be_KnapP. 





How a Fire May Start 


Here’s a new wrinkle on fires and how 
they start: 

It comes from Assistant Fire Chief 
Martin Hayden of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Fire Department, and if you're 
a disciple of Rube Goldberg you'll no 
doubt prefer it to the old system of 
rubbing two Boy Scouts together. 
(Courtesy Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.) 

The formula calls for two milk bottles 
of the quart size, a rat’s nest, a back 
porch and the sun. 

Here’s the way to go about it. Take 
the two milk bottles (they must be 
empty) and set them on the back porch 
alongside the wall (must be wood). 
Select a spot near the wall, however, be- 
hind which you're sure there is a rat’s 
nest. Then just wait for good old Sol, 
and in no time a good stubborn wall fire 
is assured—well, almost. 

It all happened on October 24 at 
Bridgeport at a fire on Harvard Street. 
The bottles were out on the first floor 
and were empty. Behind them a wall 
and the rat’s nest. The fire worked its 
way up inside the walls and caused dam- 
age of $100 before firemen arrived. 

Tuomas F. MAGNER. 





Dallas, Tex., Bans Firemen's Union 


The Board of Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Dallas, Tex., passed 
a resolution supporting the order of the 
City Council to enforce the ordinance 
which forbids policemen and firemen to 
join a labor union. The action of the 
City Manager, in instructing firemen 
who were already affiliated with a union 
to resign from the union or resign from 
the Fire Department, was approved. 





Issues Calendar 


Ellis Fire Appliance Company, dealers 
in fire protection equipment, of Boston 
4nd Lynn, Mass., has issued a 1940 
calendar. It carries a picture taken in 
Boston, January, 1923, showing the last 
of the fire horses of Engine 29. 











Department and Other 
Reports Received 














Beverly Hills, Cal—Annual report of 
the Fire Department, Beverly Hills, 
Cal.; twenty-four typewritten pages. 

Illinois Fire Prevention Division— 
Twentieth annual report of the IIli- 
nois Division of Fire Prevention; 
thirteen pages. 

Stillwater, Okla.—Annual report of the 
Fire Department of Stillwater, Okla. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Annual report of the 
Fire Department of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
nine typewritten oe. 

New Jersey State Firemen’s Association 
—Sixtieth annual report of the New 
Jersey State Firemen’s Association 
convention held at Atlantic City, N. J.; 
181 pages. 
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FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


RESOLVE TO GIVE YOUR FIREMEN AND COMMUNITY 
THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 


SUPERIOR PRESENTS 


A NEW LIFE SAVING NET 


TWICE AS STRONG AS ANY EVER PRODUCED 
also 
TRAINING NETS AND STRUCTURES 
LADDER BELTS AND LIFE SIZE DUMMIES WILLIAM MOELLER 
SUPERIOR FIRE EQUIPMENT CO., 72-76 Park Place, New York DESIGNER 


CONSULTANT 


1940 EDDY 
MASTER-LIGHTS Fire Hydronts 


Type "WW'"'—the oscillating red 

beam that silently clears the way Are given preference by so many fire 

500 feet ahead. eotemiee a water ann cage because 

ey know that more than half a century 

FASTER, SAFER RUNS of experience goes into their manufec- 

Write for catalog. This is only ture and they embody valuable and 
one of 70 MASTER hand and exclusive features. 


automobile searchlights and Write for the Facts 
warning lights. Lights sent on 


approval to city departments. EDDY VALVE co. 


Waterford, N. Y. 
CARPENTER MFG. CO. semen 0 Cie © Ges Gina hanes 
200 SIDNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















a buying Shut-Off Nozzles 


E - + @nd get the best 
The unquestioned durability of the COLT has for 


twenty-five years been the subject of discussion 
among fire fighters. 


A complete line, including When efficiency is demanded, the COLT has been 


found to be ~. easiest » one, and will stand the 
e ° severest test of strength and use better and longer 
Wax Treated - Solid Multiple Woven un aly cite santo 


AND Furnished in three sizes—%”’ and 1” for chemical 
hose, 14%” for leaderline work, 24,” for playpipes. 


° Plain or rubber bumper tips furnished. All shut-off 
Single and Double Jacket Hose nozzles guaranteed for 5 years. 
Write for catalog and name of dealer 
Manufactured by nearest you or see your regular supplier. 


HEWITT RUBBER CORPORATION EXCELSIOR BRASS MFG. CO./4 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 217-219 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Illinois 
“Territeries Available” Manufacturers of Fire Hose Nozzles for 25 Years 


WATEROUS 


“ COMPRESSION 


LU aS 


Dependable 


HAHN FIRE APPARATUS F eeesumn ume 


Air-Cooled or Water-Cooled 
Powered Apparatus 
HAHN MOTORS, INC. HAMBURG, PA. WATEROUS COMPANY - ST. PAUL 


d 
e 
e 
e) 
e 
n 


HEWITT-GUTTA PERCHA CHIEF! Insist on the COLT when 


= = 
- = 
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FALSE 


CHIEFS! . .. COMMISSIONERS! .. . 
AN END TO FALSE ALARMS! 


The “Seven-Fold, False Alarm Box" 


answer! 


is the 


(How it works is herewith revealed for 
the first time by the inventor himself.) 
$y “BATTALION CHIEF” 
(Honorary) TICHENOR 

Engine Co. 45, L.A.F.D. 
Norton and Olympic Blvd., Los 

Why be satisfied with only a “Two- 

Fold” type of Fire Alarm Box? This 


Angeles 





new alarm box has SEVEN folds! So 
many folds that it gives the box a 
wrinkled appearance. After many years 
of intense research I feel that | may 
now present to all Fire Departments the 
“7 Fold, False Alarm Box.” It is guar- 
anteed to prevent, and also discourage, 
the False Alarm evil. But now, I ask 
that you read and examine the “new 
wrinkles” (or “folds”) this type of box 
has to offer: 
lst—“Shatter-proof” glass is used in box 
door. (Anyone bent on sending a 
false alarm will figure out some way 
to break it.) 
2nd—A camera and large flashlight go 
off, taking suspect’s photo. 
3rd—Bucket of red paint is dumped over 
suspect, thus definitely “identifying” 
him. 
4th—Alarm Box door flies open releas- 
ing very strong spring, on front of 


which is a stiffly-padded boxing glove. 
This “knocks-out” the suspect. 
5th—Cleverly camouflaged trap-door is 
sprung, dropping suspect into pit be- 
low Alarm Box. 
6th—Large siren blows 
atop pole comes on. 
7th—No Fire Apparatus will respond, 
as the box is a “dummy” one and is 
not connected anyway! 
(With humble apologies to our leading 
fire alarm manufacturing companies . .) 
(Special Note:—If any members of 
the Fire Fighting Fraternity § are 
“stumped” by some problem, the in- 
ventor will be glad to try and figure out 
a solution. Though he is still “off 
duty,” as the result of testing the “7 
Fold, False Alarm Box” in person, we 
understand he is rapidly recovering.— 
Editor.) 


and red light 


The fellows at the fire school who 
worked so hard to graduate, now won- 
ders what the hurry was. 

BAD NEWS 

A rich woman of the town, who was 
kind in many ways to the Fire Depart- 
ment, owned a dog of which she was 
very fond. 


ALARMS 


One day the Chief’s car ran over the 
animal. He detailed the driver to break 
the news, but he warned him to be very 
careful, for the woman was very fond 
of the dog. 

The man rapped on the door of the 
lady’s house, and when she appeared he 
said: 

“Sorry, lady, but part of 
has been run over.” 


your dog 


She calls her boy friend “Pilgrim,” 
because every time he calls he makes a 
little progress. 


JUST ANOTHER NAME 


The special lecturer at the fire school, 
was explaining the various materials 
that enter into the construction of a 
frame building. 

He said, “First let us consider the 
frame home. It is constructed largely 
of dressed lumber. Do you know what 
‘dressed lumber’ means?” 

One fellow nudged another and said, 
“Does he mean Charlie McCarthy?” 


Once there was a mean infantry of- 
ficer. In fact, he was mean to the 
corps. 


"Jeez, Cap! You said, ‘git me a sandidge, an’ make it snappy!" 
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Insure the safety 
of your men and 
apparatus with 


OSCILITE 


It’s a powerful beam of light 
that oscillates, warning pedes- 
trians and traffic for blocks 
ahead. Can be mounted on 
top or fender we furnish 
brackets for either. All 
mechanism enclosed in body 


i i Re Motor Apparatus 
Pe Pumps ®@ Fire Appliances 
STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., inc. Automatic Fire Alarm Systems 


55 Allen Street Rochester, New York The SEALAND CORPORATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


COVER’S 
NOD and SHAKE 
SMOKE MASK 


vex ALUMI mM UM LADDE R nity, "Pine Ponction 


to Eyes Against Smoke and 
Their light weight permits men to get into action faster at fires. Their great seves the lungs. 
strength, together with the fact that they bend rather than break suddenly 
under overloads, makes them extraordinarily safe. Aluminum ladders do not Why get sick? 
deteriorate in any way—upkeep bills are eliminated. When ordering new 


trucks or replacement ladders, specify ALUMINUM ladders. Price $48 per Dozen 
“The FIRST Cost is the LAST Cost" Upon receipt of $4.00 one 


will be forwarded as a sample, 
postpaid. 


H. S. COVER 


200 FIFTH aby Station A, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
TARENTUM, 


MANHATTAN FIRE HOSE A PARTIAL LIST OF 


ELKHART PRODUCTS 
x Carefully Inspected at Every Stage of Shut-Off Nozzles Sliding Poles, Rail- 


Controlling Nozzles ings and Canopies 
anesnetae Turret Pipes Fog Nozzles 
x Every Length Tested Under Pressure onto sre Threading Too 
ad -to- 34 years service Extinguisher Holders [Coupling Expanders 
* Flat-Folding . .. . . Easy-to-Handle tw itbe fccfeld Fire Truck Body Pamp oad Mydreat 


Val 
Made by the makers of Manhattan Radio- e Fittings } ng end 


Active Treated Fire Hose—the mildew- . Hose House Cabinets 
P t * “ A 
proof, rot-proof, freeze-proof fire hose. Ouelit : pont ~al Equipment Siamese Connections 


All Types Hose Underwriters’ Indus- 
THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION : Conga ae 


Send for illustrated folder om the New Bikhart Mystery Nossle. 
of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, Ine. 


Executive Offices and Factories Passaic, New Jersey ELKHART BRASS MFG. co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


FLOODLIGHT with KATOLIGHT 


portable light plants, 4 cycle, 600 watts, 60-cycle AC 
110-volts. Also charge 


This Is the new LIGHT WEIGHT cs rs 6-volt battery from 
BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE ; 
This hone will sand 900 pounds, ora ‘aa! same plant. Runs elec- 

lphs but 45 pounds te the > 


: tric drills, saws, etc. 
Mere’s the DROP-FORGED rocker 
contin (not east bronze), with the 


 qeaatiog, (net ~ 4 Sizes 350 to 10,000 Watts 
This couptlon will stand several expan 
sions and ean cig over and oe ee _ e Write to 
pure le 

that we ean give you the Xe ~ KATOLIGHT 

obtainable for the least money. 105 ELM STREET 

BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY MAN 
20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois KATO, MINN. 
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THE FINEST AND MOST POPU- 
LAR GAS MASK FOR FIRE 
DEPARTMENT SERVICE NOW 
GIVES YOU EVEN GREATER 
SAFETY, COMFORT AND CON- 








VENIENCE—AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Re 


M.S. A. ALL-SERVICE 
GAS MASK 


WITH THE NEW 


ALL-VISION FACEPIECE 


In every firefighting situation calling for gas-mask 
protection, the M.S.A. All-Service Mask has enjoyed 
widest popularity—the on/y Bureau of Mines-approved 
canister-type mask providing protection against all 
poisonous industrial gases including carbon monox- 
ide! And now, with no increase in price, this proven 
product brings you the extra advantages supplied by 
the M.S.A. All-Vision Facepiece: extreme wide-angled 
vision through lenses of laminated shatterproof glass 
—greatly increased in area, and scientifically con- 
toured at the sides; reduced dead air space; fog-proof 
construction (no misty lenses!); new easy-fitting com- 
fort, and other important improvements that will inter- 
est you! Let us demonstrate this great Mask to your 
Department, without obligation—and meantime, send 
for Bulletin No. EA-4! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
BRADDOCK, THOMAS & MEADE STS. + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BOOKS .. approved by 


progressive fire chiefs and 
ambitious firemen everywhere 


THE FIRE CHIEF'S HANDBOOK 


Fire Chiefs in cities 
large and small are 
increasing the ef- 
ficiency of their 
men by placing 
these 
books in every sta- 
tion. And, with the 
help of these books, 
fire department of- 
and men 


valuable 


ficers 
studying for promo- 
tion, are easily win- 
ning top marks on 
examinations. 


SEND 


YOUR QUESTIONS AND ANSW 


ORDER 
NOW! 





By FRED SHEPPERD. In Collaboration with 
the EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE of the 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CHIEFS. There have been books on fire-fighting, 
but never anything so complete and authoritative as 
the “Fire Chief’s Handbook.” This book, a gold- 
mine of practical, helpful data, gives a reliable, up-to- 
the-minute answer to almost every question that 
might come up in modern fire-fighting practice. 

For progressive fire chiefs interested in up-to-date 
fire fighting methods, the “Fire Chief’s Handbook”’ 
will be a mighty valuable reference guide. It gives 
to ambitious fire department officers and men, in 
plain, understandable form, information that should 


prove extremely helpful in preparing for promotional 
examinations. In fact, it is a book every fireman 
needs and ought to have. HERE ARE SOME OF 
THE SUBJECTS COVERED: Fire Department 
Tools and a, Motor Fire Apparatus Pumps. 
Fire Extinguishers and Their Use, Fire Streams, 
a Methods, Fire Station Design, Train- 
ing of Firemen, Salvage Operations, Building Inspec- 
tion, Ventilation at Fires, 
Chemistry of Fire, Heat and Its Action, Drill 
Towers, Drills and Evolutions, Forcible Entry, 
Exposures, Standpipe Work at Fires — and Many 
Other Things. 485 pages, fully illustrated. Order 
Your Copy Today. 


Care of Fire Hose, 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


SIMPLIFIED FIRE DEPARTMENT HYDRAULICS 


A 152 page book, fully illustrated, by Fred Shep- 
perd, Managing Editor of Fire ENGINEERING. 

A complete course of instruction in fire department 
hydraulics. Designed to prepare fire department 
officers for hydraulic questions in examinations, such 
as required of all ranks. 


Contains over 150 problems in fire department hy- 


draulics asked in examination in New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Seattle, Newark, and a score of other 
large cities. 

Treats fully all departments of fire department 
hydraulics including pressure calculations, friction 
loss, engine and nozzle pressures, range of streams, 
capacities of engines, discharge from nozzles, hy- 
drants, sprinklers, etc., etc. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


A 310 page book, fully illustrated, by Geo. J. Kuss, 
Former Deputy Chief, New York Fire Department, 
and Fred Shepperd, Managing Editor of Fie 
ENGINEERING. 

Contains questions asked at promotional examina- 
tions in practically every city in the country where 
civil service examinations are held, with answers. 

Includes chapters on Report Writing, How to 
Answer Examination Questions, Chemistry Examina- 


ERS FOR LIEUTENANT AND CAPTAIN 
(New Edition) 


tion Questions, Fire Fighting Questions, Overhaul- 
ing, Ventilation, Fire Prevention, Inspection, Evolu- 
tions, Drills, Use of Apparatus, Rescue Work, and 
in fact all the topics covered by the fire department 
promotional examinations. 

If you are studying for a promotional examination, 
you need this book, and if you are not studying for 
examination, this book will nevertheless give you a 
vast amount of valuable information on up-to-date 
fire methods. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


Book Department, Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. 
24 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing moriey order (or check) for $ for which please send me the following 


Copies of “Questions and Answers for Lieu- 


i “The Fire Chief’s Handbook” at 
Copies of e Fire i Laplen ot Queene ae, lone 


$4.00 each. 


Copies of “Simplified Fire Department Hy- 
draulics” at $2.00 each. 
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